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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sacs 

AR. GLADSTONE has so far reconsidered his determination 
\ to retire from the leadership of Opposition as to consent for 
the present Session at least to assume his old position, on condition 
that he is not expected to promise any very laborious attendance 
at the House. ‘* For a variety of reasons personal to myself,” 
he writes to Lord Granville, ‘I could not contemplate any un- 
limited extension of active political service; and I am anxious 
that it should be clearly understood by those friends with whom 
[have acted in the direciion of affairs that at my age, I must 
reserve my entire freedom to divest myself of all the responsi- 
bilities of leadership at no distant time. ‘The need of rest will 
prevent me from giving more than occasional attendance in the 
House of Commons during the present Session. I should be desirous, 
shortly before the commencement of the Session of 1875, to con- 
sider whether there would be advantage in my placing my services 
for a time at the disposal of the Liberal party, or whether I should 
then claim exemption from the duties I have hitherto discharged.” 
If, however, the party prefer that he should at once assume the 
position of an independent member, Mr. Gladstone would 
willingly do so, and give his support to any leader chosen in his 
place. But the party,—unless it be Mr. Lowe, who is reported 
to be very unwilling to follow Mr. Gladstone any longer, —does 
not prefer anything of the kind. It is not ready to choose a 
substitute for Mr. Gladstone, and the choice of the best substi- 
tute would be vastly facilitated by a de'ay of Mr. Gladstone's 
resignation, and especially such a delay as he proposes, during 
which there would be plenty of scope for his colleagues to show 
their mettle. On the whole, we may take Mr. Gladstone's letter 
as meaning that he has quite made up his mind not to be the 
next Liberal Premier, even if the opportunity were open to him, 
but that he will drill for a time the disheartened forces of the 
Opposition. And that is a concession for which the whole 
country owes him hearty thanks. Those Parliamentary Liberals 
who are ungrateful for it will find their own position none the 
better for their ingratitude. 











The Duchess of Edinburgh was introduced to the capital of 
her new country on Thursday, in a snowstorm that blotted out a 
good deal of the gaiety and splendour of the reception. Oxford 
Street and Regent Street, which were as Russian in their decora- 
tions a: if the Czar had just annexed the British Islands and given 
orders for a display of Russian feeling, were really decorated with 
great taste,—the latter, no doubt, owing to the wise policy of 
leaving the general guidance of the street decorations in the 
hands of a single man. ‘The pavilion at the centre of Regent 
Circus, with its crowd of flowers, was a very handsome structure, 
and the festoons of paper flowers which connected it with the 
houses at each corner of Oxford Street would have looked ex- 
tremely gay on any sunny day. Some of the Regent-Street 
tradesmen, too, showed good taste on their own accounts, with 
their scarlet cloth and the patterns in black and gold upon it, 
their crowds of flags, their Russian eagles, Scotch thistles, and 
Irish shamrocks, The snow and the heavy black clouds, which 
only partially lightened towards the end of the ceremonial, 
were really hard upon Londoners making their firat genuine 
attempt to be graceful as well as gay. Like the bouquets 
showered from the house-tops upon the Grand Duchess, the 


‘effort just fell short of its aim, through the discouraging 
state of the weather. But the greatest sight of all, 
| the people, could hardly have been so impressive in the 
| sunshine as it was in the snow, and the gracious demean- 
}our of the Queen and her new daughter-in-law would under 
ja brilliant sky certainly not have been so impressive. 
Only the ladies-in-waiting were not inspired by royal courage, 
and shivered openly in their carriage. ‘lhe illuminations of the 
evening were brilliant, but rather exceptionally fatal, the crowd 
being chiefly concentrated on the lines of the procession, lines 
not spacious enough for the hundreds of thousands who 
endeavoured to see the illuminations. 


The Ashantee Expedition has ended well. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
finding, on February 6, that the King would neither negotiate 
nor come in, and that the rivers were rising behind him, burnt 
down Coomassie, blew up the King’s palace, sent the Europeans 
home, and informed the King that he should halt on the Adansi 
Hills for his submission. To his own astonishment, it came. 
Captain Glover, with the despised allies, had fought his way to 
within fourteen miles of Coomassie, and the King, who was 
skulking about, with three of his tribes alrealy in mutiny, feared 
a final disaster, sent in 1,000 oz. of gold as first instalment of the 
indemnity, and offered to sign any conditions required, if Glover 
were ordered to retire. Captain Glover had sent on Captain 
Sartorius as his envoy to the General, and his messenger, after 
a romantic march of nearly fifty-five miles, right through 
Coomassie, which he found deserted, rejoined head-quarters. Sir 
Garnet accordingly sent the order to Captain Glover to retire, 
and a draft treaty, by the King’s messenger, and it was believed 
that the beaten barbarian would yield at once. 





The terms of the Treaty are not yet officially proclaimed, but 
it seems to be beyond doubt that Sir Garnet has demanded the 
cession of Adansi, the gate of Ashantee, or at least the renuucia- 
tion of all claim over the king and his tribe, who have entered 
our territories ; the withdrawal of all Ashantees from the coast, 
the maintenance of a broad road from Coomassie to the Prah, the 
surrender of all claims whatever on this side of the Prah, 
£200,000 in gold, and the cessation of human sacrifice through- 
out Ashantee. There may be difficulty about the gold, but as 
the King has not prospered, he may possibly leave off murdering, 
or if he does, his broken forces may refuse to stock his “ charnel- 
house ;” while the Mussulman tribes will press heavily on his 
territory, and perhaps make converts enough to put an end to his 
dominion. ‘Three of his kings are in mutiny already, and power 
may pass from his dynasty as it did from that of King Theodore, 
a much finer specimen of the noble savage. The world can well 
spare the dynasty, and so can Africa. 


Earl Grey writes a prolix letter to the Times criticising the 
necessity of the march to Coomassie, and doubting whether 
Ashantee will not one day have another fight, but suggesting 
that the best way to govern the Protectorate, 250 miles long by 
100 miles wide, is to assume the complete sovereignty of the 
colony, but govern mainly through the native chiefs, That is 
good advice, provided the native chiefs are trustworthy and exer- 
cise any appreciable influence, but if not, why not follow out the 
Indian policy, and replace them by a few European and many dark 
magistrates, who can gradually enforce a simple system of law? The 
chiefs who refused to aid us have forfeited their rights, and in 
Jamaica, Guiana, and Sierra Leone we have plenty of men compe- 
tent to supersede them. The policy of working through such agents 
as these ‘‘ Kings” always looks the easiest at first, but always 
proves the most cumbersome in the end, especially when it is 
necessary to exact revenue. <A single Anglo-Indian civilian 
accustomed to govern, and unscrupulous about clearing away 
jungle, would in five years turn this territory into a fairly 
organised province. What should make it more difficult to govern 








than the Sonthal Pergunnahs, where, till Sir George Yule took 
them in hand, the people were just as barbarous, as suspicious, 
and as unsettled ? 
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M. Batbie has brought forward in the French Assembly the 
new Electoral Law, as prepared by the Constitutional Committee. 
Its provisions are all intended to be restrictive of universal 
suffrage, and of the right of the people to select representatives 


for themselves. No man is to vote of right till he is twenty-five, 


and is born in the Commune, or has resided three years, or has | 


paid personal taxes for one year, if a native, and three if a new 
settler. These restrictions do not, however, apply to employes 
who, unlike the soldiers, are not debarred the vote. The 
voting is what, we call “single-seat,” a candidate standing for 
each arrondissemeat, or if the arrondissement is populous, for 
each 100,000 souls, No candidate can present himself unless he 
is thirty, or an elector of the district, unless, indeed, he is a former 
member for the district, ora present Minister. We have pointed 
out elsewhere that M. de Broglie has probably made the Republic 
inevitable, but may mention here that by depriving all soldiers 
on service of their vote, while leaving it to all employés, he has dis- 
posed the soldiers who think on politics, to follow any party save 
his own. He wants to save his patient by cutting out his sinews,— 
risky surgery, at best. 

There is no change in the state of Spain, except this,—Moriones 
has not only resigned, but departed sick. Serrano is indirect com- 
mand at Santander,and is accumulating all the available soldiers in 
Spain. IIe is said to have sixty-five thousand men, which we do 
not believe,—but he certainly has thirty-five thousand, and a most 
formidable body of artillery. Bilbao still holds out. Serrano, 


who says he is stopped by the bad weather, is probably making | 


dispositions to make his victory, should he gain one, thorough. It 
is to be a Culloden, though we fear it will not be followed up by 
the despatch of a General Wade to make further Highland risings 
impracticable, or by an order forming national but provincial 
Biscayan and Navarrese regiments. 





Prince Bismarck seems to be doing his best to produce in 
France the impression that he despises, and wishes it to be known 
that he despises, the French people. Last week he took some 
pains, in answering the appeal of the Alsatian and Lorraine 
Deputies for the abolition of the special restraints under which 
the annexed provinces live, to gird at the French Assembly, 
especially directing a taunt at its President, M. Buffet. Again, 
in explaining to a Hungarian, Herr von Jokai, his views 
on the Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, and Eastern questions, he 
went out of his way to speak of the French as barbarians in 
whom their great accomplishments, as cooks, tailors, and hair- 
dressers, barely concealed the savage nature beneath. We have 
speculated elsewhere on the real motive of Prince Bismarck in 
putting forward with such cynical frankness these violent 
criticisms on France while she is lying humiliated at his feet. 
But according to Herr von Jokai, he spoke to him o 
the Pope in language even more violent, and, we suppose, 
equally premeditated. And certainly he is pressing on 
in the Reichstag laws even more severe than those of Prussia 
against the-Catholics. Apparently he identifies France and the 
Papacy, and hopes to irritate them into a common submission or 
acommon aggression,—which he thinks would be equally fatal 
to both. If he succeeds in the latter of the two alternatives, can 
he be meditating dismembering both Powers, re-creating the old 
Burgundian duchy in France, and starting a new anti-Pope, on 
the occasion of Pio Nono’s death, in Germany or Switzerland ? 

The Bishop of Tréves has followed Archbishop Ledochowski 
into confinement for not obeying the new ecclesiastical laws of 
Prussia, and the Catholics of Tréves were so angry when the 
seminary of. the priests was closed by the Government on Mon- 
day that they got up a riot. Of course it was easily put down, 
—a policy that freely appeals to *‘ iron and blood” is not apt to 
be deranged by a mob,—and the Catholics of the Moselle find 
themselves in much the same position as the Catholies of Posen, 
a position in which they must choose between the favour of the 
State and their own idea of duty to the Church. Before long 
apparently all the Catholic Bishops in Prussia will be in prison. 








Ireland seems discontented at the exclusion of Irishmen 
from the Cabinet, which contains only Lord Cairns, who is no 
longer in any sense a resident in Ireland, nor, indeed, deeply 
interested in the Irish side of political life. It is true that Mr. 
Bourke is Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and Lord George 


Hamilton for India, but these are not offices in which the Irish , 


policy of the Government is liable to be canvassed. Again, no 


place has been given to Mr. Plunket,—it is said that he was 
offered the Solicitor-Generalship, which he wisely declined, on | 


the ground that he was not a practising barrister,—while th. 
hen Secretary, and his asier ah Home Scholes. ponte 
| typical Englishmen, with, if anything, a slight anti-Catholic bins 
| Nevertheless, we do not see why the Irish are dissatisfied, It was 
, they who broke up Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and tlie Tories 
of course came in on a policy not of concession, but of firmness 
| to Ireland. Where is the advantage of having Irishmen in office 

to break to Ireland that it has nothing to expect from their 


masters ? 


| Charles Orton has made a clean breast of his collusion with 
the pretensions of his brother Arthur, to a correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, having confessed with much nziveté that he 
should never have deserted his brother but for the want of 
| punctuality shown in paying him the £60 a year promised him by 
| the Claimant. He declares that he originally threatened to give 
| evidence against the Claimant, in the hope of being silenced 
| by an allowance; that he received the allowance, and that 
|many of the notes paid to him by the Claimant have 
been traced by the police to the bank at Alresford, whence 
they had been drawn by Arthur Orton in his character 
'of Sir Roger ‘Tichborne. In return for his allowance Charles 
| Orton signed statements declaring that he recognised no like- 
| ness between the photograph of the Claimant and his brother 
| Arthur; avd subsequently, that he saw no likeness between the 
| Claimant himself and that brother. After his desertion to the 
| enemy, his sisters, Mrs. Jury and Mrs. Tredgett,—who have been 
receiving an allowance, according to Charles Orton,—regar | 
On the whole. 


| him as a traitor, and denounce his statement. 
| however, his confession reads exceedingly like the truth, though 
| it does not add much to the strength of the case against the 

} convict. A man who asserts that he manceuvred fora bribe, made 
| false statements under the influence of the bribe, and turned 
| round only when the payment of the bribe ceased, is hardly very 
| good evidence, even when he tells the truth. 


| The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday demands, in an article of 
singular strength, that Dr. Kenealy shall be tried by the Benchers. 
| for the offences imputed to him by the Bench and jury engaged 
| in the trial of the Tichborne case. The argument, which seems 
quite perfect, is that the more necessity the Bar feels for entire 
| freedom from control in its action against witnesses, the more 
| stringently must it visit any attempt to abuse that freedom, lest 
|it should be swept away as a public nuisance. There must, of 
course, be a prima facie case, but this is furnished by the stern 
| language of the Bench, and the very unusual opinion appended 
| to their verdict by the jury. The difficulty seems to be that the 
| Bar, if they acquit Dr. Kenealy, would pass a vote of cen- 
/sure on the Bench, a real difficulty, which suggests that they 
| ought to be deprived of their quasi-judicial power. No body 
| of men need greater control, and it might well be transferred 
| from the profession to the new Appellate Court, which hears no 





| : 
| witnesses. 


Nobody is forgotten so soon as an American ex-President, and 
| the death of Mr. Fillmore will probably excite much less atten- 
‘tion than that of Senator Sumner. ‘The former, indeed, was 
never known to this country, where nobody understood what 
Silver-grey-Fillmore- Whigs could possibly be. Mr. Sumner was 
better known and better understood as a man of high principle, 
' soured temper, inordinate vanity, and of late years bitter dislike 
to England. We prefer to remember him as the gallant politician 
who for fifteen years led the Abolitionists, who stood up against 
ridicule, insult, and at last personal violence—being nearly beaten 
to death in the Senate Chamber by Mr. Preston Brooks—for an 
oppressed race, and who contributed more than any man, except 
John Brown, to the overthrow of slavery. His very foibles 
served him in this cause, for he would face anything, dare any 
| consequences, and wait with implacable patience for the triumph 
‘which he fortunately lived to see. The amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving the negro a vote avenged him on Mr. Brooks, 


| and justified his career. 


The latest telegram from Melbourne (March 10) announces 
that the Victorian Parliament has been dissolved, the issue before 
‘the country being the extinction of the Upper House. The 
Government proposes that whenever a Bill coming from one 
House is rejected by the other, both Houses should sit together 
and vote upon it in common. ‘This means, we imagine, that 
whenever a Bill in the Lower House is passed by more 
than a fourth majority, it should become law despite the 
resistance of the Upper House. It would be better to fuse the 
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‘wo Houses for all purposes, thus making the Conservative 
element really useful in debate, instead of leaving it useful only 
to dam up a current of feeling till it acquires irresistible impetus. 
If the proposed plan is adopted, the Governor will have to use 
his veto much more frequently, to the detriment of the connection 


avith Great Britain. 





The Parsees in Bombay, who occupy much the position 
of the Jews in London, are very much aggrieved. lt appears 
that they have published Irving's “Life of Mohammed” in 
Guzerattee, and the Mahommedans are very much offended. Con- 
sequently, the Parsees have been preached at in the mosque, and 
have been attacked by a Mussulman rabble, chiefly foreign, who 
never read a word of any book in their lives, but who could and did 
wreck Parsee houses. ‘The Parsees say they are inadequately 
protected, and no doubt they deserve protection, but we take it 
the truth is this: —The Government knew the police were use- 
less when the cry of ‘‘ Deen, deen!” was once raised, and were a 
little slack in calling out troops to quell a religious quarrel. 
They did call them out at last, and order has been restored. 
The Parsees are not the kind of people to be oppressed with 
impunity. You might as well oppress Scotchmen. 


A Ritualist, as a rule, believes in Bishops. But he never be- 
lieves in his own Bishop unless a Ritualist also, and usually finds 
a moral stimulus in setting him at defiance. The Bishops, rather 
tired of this position, and of incessant lawsuits, are, it is said, 
going to ask for an Act giving a Bishop anda Diocesan Board of 





clergymen and laymen in equal proportion, power to try and settle 
disputes about modes of worship very summarily. We fear that 
would not work. The laymen, who are to be elected, would | 
quarrel with the clergymen who are to be nominated within a | 
week, and every case would be dismissed, as some cases now are | 
in Ireland, because the Jury could not agree. Why cannot the 
Bishops be content witi an elective Diocesan Board, laymen and | 
clergymen being equally eligible? It will come to that if the | 
system is to go on, and is not to be revolutionised by a Bill like 
Lord Sandon’s. 





Sir Andrew Clarke, Governor of the Straits Settlements, seems 
to have done a creditable thing. He found on his arrival in 
Penang that a civil war was raging in the strip of the Malayan 
Peninsula which stretches from Penang to Singapore, that our 
own Chinese subjects were taking part, and that the quarrel might 
ultimately be fought out in our streets, which would not do. We 
should have had for the second time to hit too hard, and sanction 
something like a massacre. The subject of quarrel was the throne 
of Perak, and the Governor accordingly called both the claimants 
before him on a little island near Perak, and the principal Chinese. 
His authority was recognised, perhaps after some pressure, which 
we hear nothing about, and the chiefs agreed that the legal can- 
didate by Malay law should ascend the throne; that his rival 
should be secured in a rich Governorship which he held; and 
that both should admit British Residents, whose advice is to be 
taken in all matters. The arrangement contents everybody, and 
is in itself excellent, but it virtually obliges us to maintain the 
Roman peace on a bit of Malaya 300 miles long, and very valu- 
able for its mines and soil. As, however, Sir A. Clarke has suc- 
ceeded, and as this is just the bit we wanted, let us hope he will 
get a solemn warning and a G.C.B. 


We have described elsewhere the smiling misery of Sir 





Stafford Northcote under a shower of deputations, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is not the only Minister to com- 
plain. The Licensed Victuallers have been at Mr. Cross already, | 
wanted more than was expected, and got out of him a great deal 
less. They propose that the hours of closing should be uniform 
all through the country—namely, from midnight till five in the 
morning—that publicans should be allowed to entertain their own 
guests at any hour, and that the magistrates should have dis- 
cretionary power as to endorsing or not endorsing offences on the 
licence. They also wish the Excise, and not the police, to enter | 
their houses, and take samples, and apparently —the point is not | 


persons found on the premises are their own guests being left 
with them. There will be as much trouble about that word 
“guest” as about the word “ traveller,” but still a publican is 
a human being, with a right to use his own bin as well as any- 
body else. The right of entry, on the other hand, will certainly 
not be modified, the country gentlemen knowing only too well 
that there is always one house in a neighbourhood tolerated 
because it is not advisable to scatter local criminals over a 
dozen shops. 





Mr. Holloway, who has already, we believe, begun to build a 
couple of large lunatic asylums in the neighbourhood of Virginia 
Water, is stated to be intending to devote at least half a 
million to found some institution for the sick in the immediate 
neighbourhood of London, only wavering as to the best appli- 
cation of his munificent endowment. We hold that no 
class of sick people needs such a hospital so much as patients 
dying of some incurable disease not likely to last long— 
(for there are already one or two hospitals for in- 
eurables sick of chronic, though hopeless maladies),—such 
as cancer, dropsy, or consumption. ‘These are the sufferers 
whose last weeks or months of life might be greatly alleviated 
by the appliances of so handsome an endowment, and for whose 
sad position there is at present the least provision among the 
London hospitals. Not unnaturally the medical profession are 
apt to be less interested in cases for which there is no reasonable 
hope of relief than in cases where medical acuteness may still 
discover a cure. Yet the former class of cases is the one 
which appeals most profoundly to our compassion, and for 
the expression of that compassion the bestowing of come 
forts procurable by large means seems to be the most 
natural instrument. Indeed, by drafting off such sufferers into a 
separate hospital generously endowed, where the great study is 
to cheer and soften to the poor the blackness of hopeless pain 
and rapid decay, the inventiveness of medical skill would be 
economised, and a very important classification of medical labour 
effected. Mr. Holloway, we are persuaded, could not do better 
than devote his munificent gift to the task of relieving the gloom 
and sustaining the weakness of those who suffer from poverty as 
none others suffer, through inability to procure the stimulus 
which alone enables men to fight with failing breath, and the an- 
esthetic or narcotic which dulls the pangs of continuous agony. 


It seems that the Chinese or Malays have succeeded in producing 
a species of convolvulus which changes its colour, at least under 
a tropical sun, three times a day,—in other words, has a separate 
costume for morning, afternoon, and covering,—though with- 
out the trouble of a change of evening—which is as much 
as the most fashionable lady could desire. The chameleon 
plant, says Mr. Blackburn, of Peckham Rye, in a letter to 
Wednesday's Times, is a white convolvolus, with five streaks in 
the calyx. These five streaks gradually change colour during 
the day in Penang, being pale blue in the early morning, rich 
purple at midday, and a light pink fading into white at night, when 
the flower withered. Are the resources of science unequal to find- 
ing a dress which would have the same properties,—and pass from 
a morning dress to a ball dress by the mere transformation of its 
colours? If our dim English sun is not powerful enough to induce 
such a change, surely a few chemical rays might in some way be 
concentrated upon a properly prepared dress so as to produce the 
desired change. It would be a great saving of young ladies’ time. 


We do not understand the outcry against the attempt to 
ensure that the middle-class, too, shall not leave its children 


| uneducated, No doubt in a class where the presumption raised 


by social habits always is in favour of the parent, it would be ex- 
ceedingly undesirable to introduce a costly, vexatious, and needless 
espionage, in order to secure what is tolerably safe without it. 
But unquestionably it would be simply unjust, and even 
monstrously unjust, to apply a compulsion to poor parents 
which should not also be applied, in case of need, to well- 
to-do and even rich parents. And for this purpose it 
is manifestly essential to keep, and occasionally enforce, the 


right of demanding proof from the middle-classes, no less than 


clear in the Times’ report—wish the police to have a warrant | from the poor, that their children are properly instructed. If 


before they enter their houses at all. Mr. Cross gave no answer, 


we are to ‘educate our masters,” and yet haughtily demand 


ae will not get all that, and probably do not expect it, but | exemption for ourselves, there will soon be a cry that if ignorance 
hey of course will get something,—an alteration of hours; a | js to be the privilege of wealth, it can hardly be the disgrace of 
power in the magistrates, if unanimous, or nearly so, to decline | poverty. 


to endorse a complaint on anv license: and certainly their own | 
right to entertain their own guests, the onas of prost that 


Consols were on Friday 92 to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF OPPOSITION. 


next. But he cannot promise to be very indefatigable in his 
attendance in the House, and thus when he is absent, his. 
chief lieutenants will be upon their trial, and the Liberal part 

will have time and leisure to test the capacities of each fairly. 


M® GLADSTONE’S letter to Lord Granville brightens | Those capacities could not really be tested in Mr. Gladstone’s 
| materially the not very cheerful prospects of the | presence, nor, indeed, without the explicit knowledge that 
Liberal party, and every true Liberal will be grateful to him | he was not to be present, and we may therefore press upon 


for his undertaking. For before that letter was published, | 
matters looked very gloomy indeed. Not that the Liberals | 
had any reason to reproach themselves for their great | 
defeat. Nothing is more certain than that in some real | 
sense, even politically, reaction is inevitable after action, 
and that it is the very reality of the late Governments 
Liberalism that has produced the opposite reality of the 
present tide of Conservatism. It could have been avoided 
only by perseverance in Lord Palmerston’s temporising, 
hand-to-mouth policy, of clipping and pollarding an evil a 
little, instead of laying the axe to its root, and we do not 
suppose that any hearty Liberal would wish that such a 
policy had been permanently adhered to by our leaders. 
It is perfectly true that the rooted Conservatism of our 
people’s temperament renders them apt, very soon after the 
application of a policy of “thorough,”’—on whichever side 
it be applied,—to relapse into the opposite phase. It is 
only a very mild Conservatism or a very timid Liberalism 
which can promise itself a long reign in England. But that 
is all the more reason why we should rejoice that now and 
then leaders arise who can concentrate into a few years the 
work of a generation, even though they exhaust their popu- 
larity by so doing. The influence which they thus discount, 
they might, no doubt, have extended over a much longer 
period, but a generation, at least, profits by their more gener- 
ous use of it. We do not, then, in the least regret that Mr. 
Gladstone so used his power as to produce, as we have long 
foreseen and pointed out that he was producing, a much 
earlier set-in of the back-current of Conservatism than we 
should otherwise have encountered. It was not so used as to 
endanger any attempt to undo what has been done, and that 
is all that we really had to fear. But there was one danger 
arising out of the temperament of the great Minister who 
appeared till yesterday to have retired, that we did think for- 
midable. It was the danger that Liberal lassitude and in- 
difference might follow the collapse of strength we have 
witnessed. Mr. Gladstone was not unnaturally disappointed 
at the result of his appeal to the country, and he feels strongly 
also the weariness of long and exhausting labour. The two 
feelings combined induced him to threaten that he would 
throw up the leadership of Opposition, and rest for a time 
from his unappreciated labours. We think it in the highest 
degree creditable to him that he promises to defer the 
fulfilment of this wish at least for a session, till he has 
drilled and got into shape the newly reconstituted party to 
which he belongs. Such a course will prove at least that 
there was no irritability mingled with his natural desire for 
rest, and, what is more important, it wiil be of immeasure- 
able service to his party, and gain time for his lieu- 
tenants to measure their powers as Opposition speakers 
in the presence of the party to which they must trust for 





Mr. Gladstone the duty of forecasting from time to time the 
subjects on which he will elect to let the leadership glide out 
of his hands, and to encourage some of his colleagues to 
undertake it, he himself absenting himself for the purpose. It 


| would, we need hardly say, be a mere embarrassment to 


any of his colleagues who might be competent to lead in hig 
absence, to be in doubt whether or not he really intended to 
speak, or even to be present. It would be as dangerous in 
party politics as in war to repeat the grave mistake made 
by the late Emperor of the French, when he nominally gave 
up his command of the French Army, and yet remained 
with the army, to embarrass by his authority and the 
indefiniteness of the situation it produced the action of hig 
Generals. With Mr. Gladstone present, the Liberal leaders 
who would otherwise be best qualified to criticise the 
policy of the Government will always be hampered by 
the doubt whether or not Mr. Gladstone himself intends 
to discharge that duty; and with such a doubt in 
their minds, we may be sure that the preparation for their 
duties in this respect will always be languidly performed. 
Besides, we may well doubt whether Mr. Gladstone himself, 
whatever his previous resolution may be, will be able to 
refrain from intervening in debate, if he is present at it. 
Like the war-horse in Job, a great party-leader is apt to 
say “among the trumpets, ‘Ha, ha!’ he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.” Yet 
when a painstaking young man like the Marquis of Hartington, 
for instance, to whom the matter will be a serious labour, 
has anxiously prepared himself for an effort of this sort, and 
finds the bread suddenly taken out of his mouth by his former 
chief, we may be sure that he will be much discouraged in the 
prospect of going through the same task again. It would be 
difficult enough for a modest and not highly gifted man to play 
the part of ad interim leader at all in the presence of a silent 
member able to do it so much better, and for whose return to 
his old duties all the rank and file of the party will be earnestly 
wishing. But it would be nearly impossible to play it with- 
out knowing whether it is to be his part or not, whether 
or not the old chief is to come back for the nonce and give the 
word of command, and receive the enthusiastic support of his 
party while the ad interim chief retires into his former 
obscurity. Doubts of this kind are certain to ensure not 
merely discouragement, but indifference and failure on the 
part of the aspirants to the leadership ; and such doubts there 
must always be, so long as Mr. Gladstone sits on the front 
bench, without giving clear notice whether on any specific 
occasion he does or does not intend to discharge his 
duty of Opposition leader. But what we hope Mr. Glad- 
stone looks forward to,—what, certainly, the great con- 
cession he has made leaves every room for,—is that 
he should concert with his various colleagues the subjects 


support. As Mr. Gladstone had certainly contemplated giving |on which he will still discharge his functions as leader, 
to the country, as Minister, much more tasking labour than | and also those on which he would desire to delegate them. 
he will need as leader of Opposition, we do not think that | In this way we shall secure a real Parliamentary trial of his 
the English Liberals, in looking to him thus far, make any | various lieutenants, without any interval of mere party anarchy, 
unreasonable demand on his great services. It is part of the —and the party will have plenty of time to make up its mind, 
duties of a chief to inspirit a beaten party, no less than to lead | as to the fittest successor to Mr. Gladstone, when at length the 
a victorious party. Mr. Disraeli has hitherto shown much | time arrives, to which he seems to point so resolutely, for his 
more genius for that side of his duties than he has shown | ultimate and final retirement from the command. 

for the functions of Ministerial guide. The late Sir Robert; One great advantage of Mr. Gladstone's concession is that, so 
Peel was at least as great when he had an Opposition, | far as he himself does not lead, the leadership must be left ir 
literally not half as large as Mr. Gladstone’s, to reinvigorate | Commission, and no artificial precedence will be assigned to any 
in 1833, as when he had a majority of 91 in 1841. It may be/ of the possible leaders. Among comparatively untried men, 
hard upon Mr, Gladstone to ask him, in addition to the great | the natural thing is that the party should have the opportunity 


services he has rendered to the Liberal party, to render this | 
also,—that he should drill and reanimate the followers in | 
conjunction with whom he has been beaten. But undoubtedly | 
the fact that he consents to do so adds very greatly to the 
gratitude he has earned from us, and takes away a reproach 
which would otherwise have been certain, justly or unjustly, | 
to be cast upon him. 

And the course which Mr. Gladstone promises to take is, 


of judging for itself which of them is competent to the work 
required. A party cannot make a leader as a hive makes a 
Queen-bee, by a certain course of political nutrition. It seems 
to us simply a forced and unnatural course to say, “ The 
Marquis of Hartington shall be our leader, whatever the quali- 
ties he may fail to show and other men may show, because he 


‘is a Duke’s son, a man of very sound sense, and thoroughly 


loyal to the Liberal party.” That is a very good reason in- 


no doubt, the very best course which, supposing, as we must | deed why his qualities should be fairly weighed, why he should 
suppose, that he really feels keenly the need of rest, he could have all the opportunities that may be open to him to exhibit 
take. He will remain as leader during this session, at all | his qualifications as leader, why, in short, he should be admitted 
events,—and he holds out a hope of remaining also during the | to the competition for the leadership along with men of equal ad- 
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ministrative ability, and very much superior weight as speakers. | were not prepared willingly to be taxed at all. Mr. Bentley 
But it is no reason at all why a question should be prematurely | indeed asked point-blank, when reminded that the licence 
decided about which there is no sort of hurry, and any mistake | duty was a compensation for the remission of the hop duty, 
in the determination of which might have such serious conse- |‘ Why should we pay at all?” So the Chancellor of the 
quences. We trust that Mr. Gladstone’s wise and loyal con-| Exchequer finds that if he gratifies the brewing interest, a 
cession to the wish of his colleagues averts the danger of any | great support of his party, he must aggravate the farmers, 
such premature resolve. He will, we hope, endeavour to get| who are its permanent friends; while if he gratifies the 
Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, the Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. | farmers, all the brewers and their dependent beer-sellers 
Childers, all to speak in turn on the subjects on which they are | will discover that Liberals, after all, are not universally teeto- 
best prepared to speak during this Session, so that the House | tallers. Both have been promised relief, both expect it, and 
may judge between them,—may judge which of them carries | neither will get it, any more than the larger income-tax 
the highest influence, and most seriously modifies the course | payers will; so there are three great interests to begin with, 
of deliberation and of action. Thus we shall set a process of | placed in the pleasing position of being not only wounded, but 
natural selection at work, and the country will soon know | wounded in the house of their friends. Sir Stafford North- 
who really guides the party best. At present, to select any | cote would actually feel more comfortable with a deficit, 
one of many untried men would be quite rash and pre-|and if Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Goschen and Mr. Childers 





mature. And Mr. Gladstone has earned a very great debt of 
additional gratitude by rendering this process of natural selec- 


tion easy and gradual. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE AND THE DEPUTATIONS. 


E said the Ministry would be bothered by the “ Interests,” 
\ and it is bothered. Everybody scolds Mr. Lowe for 
rapping deputations, and everybody expected the Tories to be 
very courteous; but Mr. Lowe could hardly be ruder than Mr. 
Disraeli was to his confiding friends who thought he would 
take off the Income-tax. They went to him full of hope and 
loyalty, pleaded their cause extremely badly, but with much 
vigour, and were amusingly annoyed when Mr. Disraeli—who 
in “Coningsby ” told the world that deputations were absurdities 
which never advanced the machine—after the stiffest ac- 
knowledgment of their kindness, bolted, and left them with 
Since then the 
Deputations have selected Sir Stafford Northcote as their 


their mouths open and their tempers up. 


victim, and we are bound to say he treats them very well. 


There must be humour in him somewhere, though it 
is not often apparent in his speeches, for he has a delicate 
trick of asking questions which elicit his interviewers’ secret 


thoughts, and compel them, as it were, to lay down proposi- 
tions which, in the ears of the general body of the public, 
answer themselves, without the discussion which Sir Stafford, 
in the civilest but most peremptory way, always manages to stop. 
The country brewers, for instance, sent to him on Wednesday a 
deputation, representing, as they said, 33,000 of their number, 
praying for relief from their special grievance, the tax on their 
licences, which yields £400,000 a year. They made some absurd 
statements, as, for instance, that the remission of the hop 
duty had been of no use to them, hops having been dear ever 
since—as if the remission had altered the climate, or as if they 
would not have had their hops still dearer if the tax had con- 
tinued—but they made out also a substantial grievance. The 
tax is levied in a worrying way, falling with extra severity on 
poor beer, involving endless espionage and interruption, and 
giving an undue advantage to the private brewer. (That last 
remark is rubbish, no private brewer being able to compete, 
price for price and quality for quality, with his skilled and 
experienced rival, if only the latter will use his experience 
and skill, which very often, if he wants to sell cheap, he 
will not.) Sir Stafford, however, fully acknowledging a 


grievance in the method of their taxation, asked them | 
'a little obscure. If Mr. Briggs means, as the Times sup- 


to suggest a remedy, whereto they replied there was 
none, that the tax must be levied as at present, or not 
at all. “Then,” said Sir Stafford, with immovable face, 
“am I to understand that you would have any objection 
to a change of the Malt-tax to a Beer-tax?” At that 
they shouted with one accord, “ The strongest objection, Sir ;” 


were all out of the House, might begin to think of 
the possibility of making one, by a good heavy scheme 
of the Terminable-Annuities kind. There they are, however, 
so he must go about with his bag of gold on his back, earned 
by Mr. Lowe, feeling as if he had a hump, and longing, in 
spite of prejudice, for the fairy whose word can change a hump 
into feathers, or better, into paper. 

He had not, however, seen the worst of it yet. On Tuesday 
he had to give audience to the new clients of his party, the 
Conservative, or would-be Conservative working-men, who 
went up to plead for a remission to which the demands 
of the income-taxpayers, and of the malt-tax agitators, 
and of the country brewers are all child’s-play together. 
They were quite sure, Mr. George Potter said, that the 
strong government of which Sir S. Northcote was part had 
“great consideration for the working population ’—which is 
no doubt true, when they touch their hats, when they abstain 
from striking, and when they consider 12s. a week ample 
wages—and they hoped they would show their consideration 
by decreeing a free breakfast-table, or rather, as his colleagues 
urged, by remitting the £46,000,000 received through Cus- 
toms and Excise. The sugar duties, the tea and coffee duties, 
the duties on spirits, beer, and apparently on all drinkables, 
expensive wines excepted, ought to be taken off at once, and 
the industry of the country so set free. (It is not true that Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson fainted on reading this request. He is a fox- 
hunter, and can’t faint, but he would have done so, if he could.) 
Sir Stafford Northcote himself, despite his experience of the 
previous day, seems to have been a little staggered by 
this proposal, and asked in a polite way if the Ultras 
really meant what they said,— if all duties, including to- 
bacco for example, were to be removed. Mr. Potter, how- 
ever, was equal to the occasion, and replied,‘ The principle 
we advocate is that all realised property should be taxed.” 
“ Exclusively ?” queried Sir Stafford Northcote, blandly re- 
membering that he did not go out when Mr. Disraeli lowered 
the suffrage, and thinking to himself for a moment what all 
the Dukes would say; “exclusively?” “Yes,” said Mr. Potter; 
while Mr. Briggs hastened to add “ yes,” and to inform Sir 
Stafford, who has an unfortunate knowledge of figures, that 
£34,000,000 could be raised by a graduated tax on 
houses, “in the proportion that all houses not exceeding 
the yearly value of £5 should be taxed £1 per annum, 
above £5 and not exceeding £10 a year £2 per annum, 





and so on,” a suggestion which has the merit of being 


poses, to tax all houses 4s, in the pound, he would replace 
£46,000,000 by about £7,000,000, for the cost of collection 
on very small houses paying rent weekly would be enormous ; 
while if he means, as we imagine from his gigantic estimate 
of receipts he means, to tax houses until they do pay 
the sum he wants, he will have to use some graduated 


and Mr, Bentley, in the true spirit of the narrowest trade 
interest, urged that the Malt-tax should be kept on, that beer | scale or other, which would very soon make England unin- 
was cheap enough already, and that the Malt-tax did not | habitable for any but the poor. Setting aside his non- 
press hardly upon beer at all; while Mr. Flatteley, a promi- | sense, however, as the result of a miscalculation, Sir Stafford 
nent member of the Deputation, roundly told the farmers that | has this broad request before him,—that everybody with 
they did not know their own business, and that the Malt- property should be taxed, and everybody with wages be 
tax was good for them, a remark to which we beg their atten- | untaxed ; that is to say, in the present state of the electorate, 
tion when they next vote a score or so of Brewers into the ' the majority paying nothing should spend everything, while 
House, The latter may have expected their voters to agree the minority who pay everything should have no control 
with them in their main grievance, but we do not think | whatever over the expenditure. As a first result of Tory 
they did. The Deputation then retired, having en- | government, and the enthronement of the doctrine- that 
lightened the Chancellor’s mind by these new lights,— Property is sacred, that is not bad, more especially as the 
that they did not see why the maltsters should not pay | wildest proposal came from the Labour Representation League, 

7,000,000, in order that brewers should not pay £400,000 ; | and was received without a demur, except from Sir John 
that they thought Mr. Bass had failed in his duty in not | Bennett, who had introduced the deputation, and professed 
asking for the suppression of private brewing, and that they his willingness to support any Government which would 
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attend to its claims, but who thought of his Cheapside giants, 
and what his shop might cost in rent alone, and in antici- 
pation repudiated Mr. Briggs. He did not, however, repu- 
diate the exclusive taxation of property, and must altogether 
have gratified Mr. Sandford, his Tory opponent at Maldon, to 
the bottom of his heart. We wonder whether, reading all 
this, and seeing that Sir Stafford Northcote was afraid to tell 
the deputation even the elementary truths of taxation, any of 
the Peers so delighted with the change of Ministry remembered 
Lord Shaftesbury’s famous speech against Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill, and his question, —What it was that in the opinion 
of noble lords the new electors would wish to conserve? Itis 
not equality of taxation, at all events, much less the idea that 
good government and settled order give more to the poor than 
the rich ; for while the rich can fight for themselves, the poor 
cannot. 

It is impossible to avoid laughing a little at poor Actaon 
Northcote thus beset by his own dogs, but the view of a 
Deputation like this is a very serious affair, and will rouse in 
many minds a suspicion that of late years humanitarians and 
administrators have both been somewhat in the wrong, that in 
relieving the poor of State taxation they have killed out of them 
the great idea of State necessity. No poor man now ever sees 
a State tax-collector. But for the little tax on sugar, sure to 
disappear, and a minute tax on coffee, he might, if he liked, 
live as untaxed as a nomad,—dwell in an untaxed house, 
eating untaxed food washed down with untaxed liquor, 
purchased with earnings from which the State demands 
no share. He has, therefore, forgotten the State, till the 
fullness or emptiness of the Treasury is no concern of his, 
and he feels as if his necessaries, being untaxed, and the State 
still solvent, he may ask that his luxuries should be relieved of 
taxation also, and yet hope that Government could go on, and 
go on, besides, without the stinginess he detests, If only the 
well-to-do ought to pay income-tax, or house-tax, or assessed 
taxes, why should the ill-to-do, already so much relieved, pay 
any taxes at all? The law has taught him for years that he 
ought to be a favoured being, and why should not a Government 
which he is told “is full of consideration for him” make its 
favours complete? Down with Lowe and his stinginesses! 
Down with Fawcett and his economic principles! Mr. Disraeli 
is master, and the pint-pot shall hold a quart, and everybody be 
comfortable, at the expense of the rich. We hope Villadom 
likes the first result of ratting. 





THE ASHANTEE EXPEDITION. 


FUE alternatives of hope and fear are over, and the intelli- 

gence received on Wednesday from the Gold Coast shows 
that the Ashantee Expedition has been a complete success. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, like ourselves, somewhat under-rated the 
fighting power of Ashantees in the bush, he should have 
taken another regiment, and he made, apparently, a mistake 
in asking for a railway, but otherwise he has carried out the 
object of the Expedition to the full. His foresight has been 
equal to his courage, and his fortune as good as either. There 
ean hardly be a doubt that he has broken up the kingdom of 
Ashantee, or at least so reduced its power and prestige that 
all natives on this side of the Prah may remain fearless of 
invasion for twenty years to come; and he has done, by the 
latest telegrams from Lisbon, better things than that. After 
a terrible march through the forest and five days of fight- 
ing, one of which was exceedingly severe, and raised the 
reputation even of the “Black Watch,” he entered Coomassie 
one day before his published calculation of time, and at 
once sought to open negotiations with the King. The 
King, however, could not be induced either to enter his 
eapital himself or to send in the only hostages whom he 
would never abandon, or allow to be sent to England, his 
mother and brother, and Sir Garnet found himself in this 
dilemma. He could not get at the King, who was skulking in 
the forest. He could not wait for the tedious negotiations of 
Africa, for a burst of heavy rain was making the streams 
behind him unfordable; he could not communicate with 
Captain Glover, who, as was subsequently discovered, was 
menacing the King’s rear, and had drawn off two of his six 
tribes ; and he could not retire, without leaving an impression 
of retreat before his enemies. He therefore determined to give 
the Ashantees and all the Negro tribes of Guinea one visible 
proof that England had reached their capital, to send off his 
Europeans, and to halt with a kind of defiant daring on the 
Adansi Hills, supported by “natives” alone. He accordingly 
on 6th February burnt the capital, blew up the King’s palace, 














ordered the destruction of the royal cemetery and treasure. 
house—an order recalled, lest its execution should involve time 
—and commenced his march, the Europeans near Quisah being 
compelled to wade without clothes a stream which had 
suddenly risen five feet. There is a disposition in some 
quarters to censure this act as barbarous, but it was essential 
to success, and, as in the case of the Chinese Winter Palace 
about which General Palikao is making such daring state. 
ments, we cannot ourselves feel strongly for houses when 
the alternative is taking lives. The white troops never 
stopped, and were to be re-embarked on the 23rd instant. 
Sir Garnet halted himself near Fomanah, on the Adansi Hills, 
still hoping for his treaty, and it came. An influence he 
scarcely hoped for, but which he cordially acknowledges, had 
been working in his favour. Captain Glover, the Special 
Commissioner selected by the Colonial Office to raise under 
Sir Garnet’s orders a purely native army, and operate against 
the Ashantees on his right, had suddenly appeared within 
fourteen miles of Coomassie. After raising an army which in 
part deserted him—or, and more probably, was weeded by him— 
after defeating the Awoonahs with one division under Captain 
Goldsworthy, Captain Glover had pressed forward with men 
on whom he could depend, had taken Obogoo when almost with- 
out ammunition, had when resupplied defeated the Ashantees 
at the crossing of the Asnoom, and had made his way to within 
fourteen miles of the capital, whence he sent his best officer, 
Captain Sartorius, a well-known Indian, with only twenty 
men, to force a communication with his General. Captain 
Sartorios, though deceived by guides and deceived by spies, 
nevertheless, being an Indian, pressed straight on, marched on 
foot through Coomassie, which he found smouldering and 
tenantless, and rejoined the General at Fomanah, after a march 
of fifty-five miles through the heart of the kingdom with twenty 
“ cowardly allies.” Almost simultaneously came in messengers 
from the King announcing his submission. He does not, it 
seems, despise native allies as completely as the English at 
home think it good tone to do, and the arrival of Captain 
Glover had convinced him that all hope of resistance was 
over; the burning of Coomassie had probably—though this is 
conjecture—shaken the confidence of his own followers, and 
his chiefs, as has subsequently been made clear, gave him no 
encouragement to resist. He accordingly forwarded to Sir 
Garnet a thousand ounces of gold—say, £3,500—as proof of 
good faith, and expressed his willingness to sign a treaty if 
Captain Glover were withdrawn. Sir Garnet Wolseley accord- 
ingly sent by the same messengers an order to Captain Glover 
to retire, and a draft Treaty, which, if truly reported from 
Lisbon, is of the most creditable kind. Sir Garnet had seen 
Coomassie, had realised the horrible charnel-house into which 
it had been turned by the blood-thirsty monster whom we are 
blamed for ranking with pirates and not “ Kings,” and had 
demanded in addition to all previous claims, to an indemnity 
of £200,000, to the surrender of all rights on our side of the 
Prah, to the withdrawal of every Ashantee from the Coast, to 
the cession of all claims on Adansi—within Ashantee territory 
—and on Asin, Akim, and Denkara, now held by friendly tribes, 
the discontinuance of human sacrifice throughout Ashantee 
territory. There are men in England who will grieve over, or 
at least ridicule, that last demand, made in the interest of 
civilisation, and not of England, and argue that we have no right 
to interfere with the domestic customs so palatable to a King ; 
but they are men who recognise no duty to humanity at large, 
and there is every probability that this clause will be kept. There 
are no one-legged races, no tribes that like being murdered at 
discretion at the caprice of an inhuman despot, and the Treaty 
will give the minor chiefs, and let us hope, the slaves, the 
courage to resist. Already one of the chiefs, the “King” of 
Adansi, who holds the very gates of Coomassie, the Adansi 
Hills, has expressed his intention of entering British territory to 
avoid these murders, and the * King” of Duabin has separately 
demanded peace. The example will be followed, it is believed, 
by two other tribes, and we may hope to see the Mussulman 
tribes of the interior, who, savage as they are, are yet free 
from the stain of human sacrifice, supplanting the inhuman 
despotism to which the Expedition has given a mortal wound, 
or, at all events, such a wound as will enable the British to 
govern the coast on this side the Prah with perfect security. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has, in fact, by the exercise of admirable 
foresight, courage, and humanity, carried out a most difficult 
task with the least possible expenditure of life, and has added 
to his great service to the nation a greater still to the cause of 
humanity in general. 

It only remains to decide finally what to do with our posees- 
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sions, and as the wild notion of surrendering them cannot now be | The advancement of the age of political majority which 
entertained, it seems to us we are driven to the only just and mer- | seems to Continental statesmen so useful, is very nearly 
ciful course,—the Government of the Coast as a Crown Colony. useless in France, where, under the new laws, all are soldiers ; 
The “ Kings ” on our side, that is, the barbarian slaveholders to or is useful only to Ultra-Republicans and Bonapartists, who 
whom it pleases us to apply that supreme title, have alldeserved can convince the arm-bearing generation that the country 
dismissal, and should have it, any exceptional chiefs being | which asks their blood refuses them the privilege of electing 
compensated by grants of land, or of money, or appointments the Deputies who sanction or direct a war. The new Elee- 
as British officials, or any other reward they may desire. The | toral Law, therefore, while unjust in principle, as it withdraws 
country should be covered with Administrators, usually blacks an acknowledged right, will, we suspect, be found on the 
imported from the West Indies, or Sierra Leone, or Guiana, | whole as favourable to Republicanism as universal suffrage 
carrying out some simple code, and slavery abolished by a| has ever been; perhaps more so, as universal suffrage first 
direct decree. No treaty protecting slevery has any moral | elected a Napoleon, and then the most Conservative Assembly 
obligation whatsoever, though it may impose on us the necessity | ever seen in France. 
for a moderate amount of compensation to those to whom we| The new arrangement of electoral areas is just as doubtful. 
have conceded a right we never possessed. A moderate land- | The vote of each department for a list of Deputies is abolished, 
tax, a moderate import duty, and a monopoly, if that be | and every contest will be for a single seat, either for the arron- 
possible, of tobacco, or the toddy-palm, ovght to produce a | dissement, or if the arrondissement is populous, for a district 
sufficient revenue, which will swell every year as the people, | of 100,000, or fraction of that number. Thus, if an arron- 
forced to labour by emancipation, settle down as cultivators | dissement contains 350,000 inhabitants, it will have four mem- 
on the soil; and a moderate garrison of trained negroes | bers, but each will sit for his own district, though in the case 
must be kept at Prahsu. They are cowards, of course, | of the fourth Deputy that will be a small one. This is in- 
but still that is not Ashantee opinion, when they are com-| tended to prevent a mass vote, sure to be given to some 
manded by Captain Glover; nor Sir Garnet Wolseley’s | candidate named by a central committee, and to secure the 
opinion, perhaps, when they charge into the forest in ad- press to a local nominee--who, it is calculated, will be 
vance of the “ Black Watch.” No European troops would be | sufficiently stupid—but its effect is not necessarily Con- 
required, especially if our allies are, as public opinion now | servative. On the contrary, it will usually secure a seat to 
fancies, mere cowards; but if they are, they should be sta-| the most visible man in the district not a landlord, and in 
tioned, not on the coast, but on one of the many places it | France this is usually a rising professional, more likely to be 
must be possible to convert into a sanitarium, and no native | Red than White, and certain not to be Black. It will, in fact, 
town be allowed to approach within two miles. The Govern-| secure the seat to the man who has most energy and most 
ment should be that of Jamaica, a simple autocracy, tempered | voluntary canvassers,—that is, to the man who excites most 
by orders from home, and should never be left, as it is now | of that enthusiasm which, in France, is not given to the 
left, to the chances of the climate, or to accidentally selected sol- | rich. The lawyers will beat the landlords hollow, and 
diers, The single object of our politics, slavery once at an end, | professional politicians with large Radical promises will beat 
should be to maintain absolutely some kind of law, and soallow | both. This tendency will be enormously exaggerated by 
of the improvement which everywhere, and among all races, the rule that no one can be elected except for his own 
follows the pursuit of agriculture or commerce with a view to | district, unless he is standing for a district he has previously 
wealth. For all the rest we must await the growth of revenue, | represented, a rule which, when a majority once exists for the 
but we can, from the first if we choose, now that the Ashantee Republic, as is now the case in France, cuts off any inter- 
power is paralysed, maintain an external order as good as in lopers. It is a ruinous rule for the country, for it leaves 
Bengal, an order which policemen can keep up, and which | every eminent person in it at the mercy of his own district— 
in Guinea, as in Guiana, is the one necessity of further | that is, it lessens his chance of continuous sitting by about 86 
progress. What is the trouble of maintaining our authority | to one—but it is by no means necessarily Conservative. On 
in Guiana ? the contrary, it tends to exclude the old Member who has 
_ learnt practical wisdom, and to increase the chance of every 
local demagogue. It might, for example, in England reduce 
THE NEW FRENCH ELECTORAL LAW. Mr. Gladstone’s chance of a seat, Aer ad would not have one 
HE Committee of Thirty, urged, it is said, by extreme | after next dissolution, his only chances being Liverpool or Flint- 
pressure from the Government to finish their work before | shire, but it would hand over Greenwich almost inevitably to 
M. de Broglie is ignominiously defeated in his own Assembly, | Mr. Baxter Langley. Mr. Boord would be nowhere in a surge 
have at last presented their Electoral Law. It is a bad, because | of popular feeling, and no one could come down to interfere 
a reactionary proposal. Many of its details will, of course, | with Mr. Langley. M. de Broglie reckons, no doubt, upon 
strike Englishmen as wise, coinciding as they do with exist- | official pressure, but he has struck out the class on which 
ing English law; but the object of the whole is to paralyse | official pressure falls heaviest, namely, all new settlers, and 
the Thiers’ Republicans, and the direct effect of the whole has left his districts far too large for imperious manipulation. 
to expose three millions of men to the seductions of the | Every electoral district in France is to be as big as Toulouse, 
Bonapartists and the Communists. The principle of universal | and sous-préfets are in Toulouse just servile nobodies. 
suffrage, which has been established since 1848, which has, | The sous-prcjet will be beaten by determined combinations, 
on the whole, proved Conservative, and which, when once | and the Government will never get a minority seat. Indeed, 
granted, can never, in a society devoted to equality, be safely if the tide runs strong, a Government or an Opposition may by 
withdrawn, is entirely abandoned, and the Electorate confined | this single-seated rule be totally extinguished. That is not 
to men above twenty-five years of age—a proviso which at once probable, but, as we all know, it might occur in Ireland, 
strikes a million and a half of adult males from the register— | and did once occur in Massachusetts, during the Knownothing 
who, being born in the Commune, have resided there six movement, and why not in France? M. de Broglie, who has 
months, or not being born in the Commune, have resided kindly exempted the existing Government from the regulations, 
there three years, These, with all public officials, are ex oficiv lest he himself should be relegated to the obscurity his 
electors, but to them may be added all who, having been character demands, bat has not exempted the chiefs of 
born in the Commune, have paid personal taxes for a opposition, may find that his Law, so elaborately pre- 
year, and all those who, not being born in the Commune, pared, has swept his own party finally out of exist- 
have paid for three years. The effect of all the clauses will ence. He has not the smallest proof that the resident 
be to withdraw the vote from all very young men, from all peasant or the resident bourgeois will be on his side, while he 
soldiers on service, from all workmen who change their has additional reason to believe that he will not be, for if his 
lodgings frequently, and from many who do not pay personal | Law is of any use at all, it will exorcise the Red Spectre which 
taxes, and have not made up their time,—three millions, it alone prevents the consolidation of a solid Republic in France. 
is calculated, in all. That seems at first a Conservative | His law, if it works at all, must be fatal toa Blanqui or Raspail, 
blow, but in reality it is not, for it strikes off the soldiery, and Blanqui or Raspail once made powerless, what remains for 
who usually voted as per order; it strikes off the new settlers, the electors except M. Thiers’ Republic? They will not have 
whose interest it is to vote with Government; and it strikes | the White Flag and the rule of the clericals. They will not 
off all the lower residuum of working-men in towns. At, have the Orleanists, when claiming by right divine, and the 
the same time it leaves the peasantry who have become rule of the millionaires. They will not have a Bonaparte, 
Republican, the skilled artisans who were Republicans while Sedan and Metz remain in the memory of those who 
originally, and all who care enough for politics to buy | fought there. What, then, remains for them to have except 
qualifications, the mass of whom are sure to be Republican. | M. Thiers, whom they elected when they elected this Assem- 
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alert, and indisposed to discuss with any eagerness questions of 
internal policy not very convenient to the Government. We 
suspect that Prince Bismarck regards foreign suspicion and 
foreign hostility towards Germany as, for the present, a great 
advantage to the cause of German unity and cohesion. He 
looks upon such hostility as a counter-irritant,—as medical 
men regard blisters and mustard-plasters,—likely to diminish 
interior inflammation. He thinks he can hardly, for the present, 
sow in Germany enough apprehension of foreign ill-will, 
His fight with the Pope is a policy of the same kind, only that 
there he hazards also serious dissensions within the Empire, 


bly, and his leading idea, namely, that the Republic is the 
only government possible in France? It may be an iron- 
clad Republic, and very likely will be, but it is not the 
form of government which M. de Broglie, with his adroit 
manipulation of the Electoral Law, hopes so strongly to 
secure. He hopes for England, but is preparing Switzerland, 
where the very men to whom he is giving a monopoly of the 
ballot, the men with full communal rights, are the stout and 
hitherto successful defenders of Republicanism. And he is 
doing this at the tremendous risk of allowing Prince Napoleon 


of Chislehurst, or Gambetta to appeal to the three millions 
who are ostracised, who are deliberately and carefully insulted, | in order to unite the great majority of the German people still 


and who are at the same time the arm-bearing males of | more closely. With one great national foe and one great 
France. We are no friends to universal suffrage, - holding | spiritual foe to fight, he thinks, no doubt, that Germany’s 
definitely that in this country the householder is the best | two great dangers, political democracy and social communism, 
elector attainable, while Parliaments need not only moral, but | will not gain much ground against the infant Constitution ;— 
physical force behind their votes; but that does not blind us| so that Germany may be welded into something like solid 
to the folly of going back, and in a country like France, de-| political form, before any of the questions which most 
voted to equality, creating a class of “passive” citizens. It | seriously divide German politicians and German Protestants 
would be a dangerous step, even if taken for the benefit of | grow into importance. 
France, and by a representative Assembly ; but being taken for| That is the view we are inclined to take of what would 
the benefit of a party, and by an Assembly with no moral | otherwise seem to be imprudent outbursts on the part of Prince 
hold on the electors, it is as foolish as Louis Philippe’s resolu- | Bismarck. For what can be apparently less like policy than 
tion to confine the suffrage to the bureaucracy in the service | for a conqueror who has gained all he wants to be constantly 
of the State. He won for a time, as M. de Broglie cannot | and publicly rubbing vitriol into the sores which war and 
conceivably win. He packed his Parliaments. He nominated | conquest have made? One day, for instance, we find him 
all functionaries, He passed all laws he pleased. And the| ridiculing the French Assembly and its President, M. Buffet, 
slightest breath of the popular wind blew him and his|in the Reichstag, remarking that had the annexed Germans 
dynasty out of France. He forgot, as M. de Broglie forgets, | spoken as freely at Versailles as the annexed Alsatians spoke 
that in the hour of crisis a Government has not only to ask | at Berlin, “M. Le Président Buffet, in that peculiarly in- 
“ Who resists us,” but the far more formidable and imminent | cisive style of his, would have put a stop to these perora- 
question,—‘ Who wants us?” Who throughout France or| tions.” Now, that is not the way in which statesmen usually 
Europe wants M. de Broglie, that any conceivable packing of | speak of the great officials of neighbouring countries. It would 
electors should keep him at the top ? mean something if either Prince Bismarck or the Duc de Broglie 
went out of his way to attack the Speaker of the House of 
: eae Commons, or the President of the Chamber of Deputies at 
PRINCE BISMARCK’S TAUNTS. Rome. And no doubt it meant something when Prince 
\ JE observed only a fortnight ago, in speaking of Von Bismarck spoke in the most taunting way of the theatrical, 
Moltke’s great speech, that there appeared to be some- | French style of the Alsatian Deputies, and remarked casually 
thing of meditated policy in the tone of ostentatious precaution | to the Reichstag that it is the commonest thing in the world 
against attack, and exaggerated apprehension of the danger of | for a German to be moved to laughter by the performance of a 
attack, which the German official speakers were introducing | French tragedy, even when acted by “the first heroes of the 
into their speeches, The two utterances of Prince Bismarck’s, | stage.’’ The whole of that speech was one long mockery of France, 
which we have had within the last ten days, more than con-| of French impatience and irritation, and of the Alsatian indig- 
firm the impression that this tone, whether from the motive | nation at being kept under by the heavy hand of Germany. It 
we then suggested, or from any other, has at least been pre- | would not do, he said, to abolish the exceptional laws in Alsace, 
meditated. In resisting the motion of the Alsatian Deputies | —~indeed, he has since made them heavier—at a time when 
for the repeal of the exceptional laws to which their province | Alsatians were talking such nonsensical violence in Berlin. It 
is subjected, Prince Bismarck took occasion to speak almost as | might be safe to say at Berlin what it would not be safe to say in 
scornfully of France—as he thinks. We do not in the least | Strasburg. The Alsatians had not been as free for 200 years 
suppose that he spoke more scornfully than he thinks, perhaps | as they are now under the heavy yoke of Germany, and in two 
even less so. For Prince Bismarck’s chief skill in disguising | hundred years more they will be as thankful for their recon- 
his policy has generally consisted in the frankness with which | quest as they are now sullen under it,—a reassuring prophecy 
he has avowed his feelings, a course which diplomatists | for mortals whose three-score vears and ten are already perhaps 
have never been apt to interpret rightly, so accustomed | more than half lived out. 
are they to a very different mode of procedure. And no| Again, anotherday, Prince Bismarck burst out into what looked 
doubt it is quite true that Prince Bismarck does not speak out | like an involuntary tirade against the French to his Hungarian 
without a purpose, though, when he does speak out, he is apt | interviewer, Herr von Jokai,—‘ Oh, those Frenchmen, those 
to say what he means, calculating very sagaciously that that | implacable savages! Just scratch the Parisian cook, tailor, or 
is the last thing diplomatists will give him credit for. He | perruquier, and you will not be long in. discovering the Red 
did not express his true feelings for Austria for a considerable | Indian underneath all his superficial gloss. No! we have to 
time before he broke up the old Bund. He did not express | stand sentinel against the French, who are our mortal enemies, 
his true feelings for France while the struggle with Austria | and we have no idea of involving ourselves in fresh troubles 
-was still indeterminate. When he does express his feelings,!on our Eastern frontier likewise.” And that day, too, he 
they are apt to be his true feelings, because he knows that | probably did not doubt that the remark, which was 

















‘frankness is one of the best disguises a diplomatist can| woven into the very web of his discourse of Germany’s 
wear. But he says nothing at all, when he thinks it for any | Eastern policy, would be carefully reported, nor did he wish 
reason imprudent to say what he means. Hence we do not; it to be suppressed. Evidently he loses no opportunity of 
doubt that the taunts he has lately cast at France, first in ad- | saying what will alarm and irritate the French, sometimes 
dressing the Reichstag, and next in talking with the Hungarian | in public, sometimes in those private-public discourses which 
interlocutor, Herr yon Jokai, with whom he conversed so freely | exercise almost the same influence as official speeches. And 
the other day, were the quite genuine expression of his feeling, | the natural inference is either that he regards this ostentatious 
though he calculated rightly that the very candour with which | hostility of tone as for some reason politic, or that he is losing 
he avowed it would puzzle statesmen, and probably mislead | his statesmanlike sagacity, and becoming é‘te exaltée under the 


them as to his ultimate purpose. That he intended to irri- | influence of unparalleled success. The last supposition is, of 


tate France we do not doubt at all; not, most likely, in the | course, possible, for Prince Bismarck is not beyond mental 


hope of provoking a speedy war, though it is very possible | weaknesses, and even the greatest minds have been inflated 
indeed that Prince Bismarck would not object to such an | and overset by too great success. But we do not regard this 
issue, if only the initiative were again taken by France, | as a probable explanation of Prince Bismarck’s unusual and 
but certainly in the hope of exciting apprehension of war in | reiterated tirades against France. If that were the true ex- 
Germany, and causing such signs of new irritation in France as, | planation, we should in all probability see other signs of moral 
though such excitement may be steadily suppressed, would at | intoxication. We are strongly disposed, then, to believe that 


least answer the purpose of keeping Germany anxious and | the wish to keep up vigilance and alarm in Germany and 
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hearty union amongst the Protestants, whom he probably 
rightly regards as the true core of the empire, is even more 
truly the explanation of his apparently excitable outbreaks 
against France, than any motive which has its end in French 
national action. But in addition to this, it is quite likely, we 
think, that he persuades himself that invective against France 
must have one of two effects. Either it must cow the French, 
who are, as he knows, usually a cautious and very nervous 
people;—or it must inflame them into one of their 
sudden spasms of passion; and he probably says to himself 
that either of these results would serve his purpose equally 
well. If they are cowed by hearing the great statesman who 
has compassed their downfall talking of them with such con- 
temptuous disgust, he will by that means secure a respite from 
war without any danger that Germany will relapse into 
apathetic security. The tranquillity ensured by language so 
high and aggressive as his can never be regarded as more than 
an armed peace,—that armed peace which Count von Moltke 
said must last for fifty years at least. If, on the contrary, this 
language should provoke France into some new spasmodic out- 
burst of wrath, then Prince Bismarck would get the oppor- 
tunity that rumour says he is so anxiously waiting for, to 
secure Germany from her foe by a military dismemberment of 
France ; and for this policy, too, he would have prepared 
Germany by the language he has so sedulously used against 
France. Thus, as we understand Prince Bismarck’s very 
unusual regimen of blistering for the patient he has already so 
effectually bled, it is meant, in the first instance, to keep up 
in Germany the sense of danger and of vigilance which 
tends to distract the national attention from critical home 
questions ; next, to subdue and break the spirit of France by 
the evidence it gives of haughty contempt for French power 
and complete indifference to French feeling ; or, lastly, if that 
should not be the effect, to accustom Europe and Germany to 
the idea that France is an intolerable neighbour, whose next 
attack upon Germany must be punished with something worse 
than fine and trivial rectifications of boundary,—by dismem- 
berment on a large scale. 

But while we hold it quite likely that this is Prince Bis- 
marck’s deliberate policy, and not in any way the result of 
the political intoxication of success, we cannot doubt that such 
a policy itself betrays something of that over-confidence of 
purpose and dictatorial presumptuousness of feeling which is 
a much milder, because an intellectual, form of undue exal- 
tation of mind. Deliberate scorn, publicly expressed, is a 
most dangerous political weapon, which hardly any man can 
use securely. It has a tendency to alarm and alienate 
other nations besides the object of it. There is a solidarité 
of feeling between nations on this head which it is impossible 
to destroy. No one will forget that though French vanity was 
ready to his hand, Prince Bismarck deliberately irritated it into 
the outbreak which led to the great victories of 1870. The 
ostentatious adoption of a similar policy a second time, and 
this time with so much greater a power at his disposal, will 
gradually alarm all Europe; and should the French show any 
kind of fortitude and patience under it, as it is reasonable after 
such a disaster to expect, it is more than probable, that they 
will be gaining and he will be losing allies, by every taunt 
which Prince Bismarck flings at them. We do not think 
Prince Bismarck is off his head. We think he is playing one 
of his old, deep, candid games. But we believe he is playing 
a very dangerous game, which he may be very likely indeed to 
find a losing one for German influence, and indeed one better 
calculated than any other he could adopt to win new friend- 
ships and alliances for France. No European Power, however 
great, can afford to fling about taunts as gratuitous as Prince 
Bismarck is now systematically discharging at the head of his 
humiliated neighbour. 





M. GAMBETTA AS WAR MINISTER. 

HE merits and defects of M. Gambetta as Minister of 
War are not unlikely to furnish a theme for sharp 
debate, not only in the journals, but in the National Assembly. 
The great Enquéte Parlementaire is bringing forth Iapports 
which are designed by their authors, the Monarchists, to slay 
the reputation of Republicans in general, and of M. Gambetta 
in particular. The Royalist writers, whether white or parti- 
coloured, assail alike the Empire, and its immediate successor, 
the National Defence Government, while both they and the 
Bonapartists have the wit to see that their most formidable 
Opponent is the Young Dictator who made the French nation 


fight. Consequently, while M. Saint Marc Girardin smites the 


Empire for the origin and management of the War down 
to Sedan, Count Daru, M. Ulric Perrot, and others 


of less note prolong the attack, by bringing all their 


intellectual ability to the statement and interpretation of 
facts, so as to tell against the Government of National 
Defence, and especially M. Gambetta. The weapons they 
supply are eagerly caught up by the Imperialists, and used 
with an absence of scruple which has been the characteristic 
of Bonapartism from the very hour of its origin as a political 
force. eighty years ago. Thus, what should have been a 
great national inquiry has been perverted into an instrument 
of faction, and applied with unflagging vigour to pave the 
way for a Monarchical or an Imperialist restoration. History, 
no doubt, may give an equitable verdict, but in the meantime, 
persistent partisan exertions may diminish the popularity of 
Gambetta just long enough to ensure the return either of the 
Bourbon fleur de lys or the Bonapartist eagle. What the 
adherents of each Pretender to a property in the French 
nation evidently fear is that the people will forget the mis- 
takes of the Republican leader, and when they think of 1870, 
remember him only as the one man who in the darkest hour 
never despaired, who with firm hand caught up a falling flag, and 
imparting to his countrymen his own quenchless energy, made 
them, in the name of honour and patriotism, wage a vigorous 
warfare for five months after the Empire had been swallowed 
up on the very threshold of France. It is easy enough now 
to sit down coolly and anatomise all his acts during that ex- 
citing period, and find beneath them a lower motive than that 
which animated him ; to accuse him of sacrificing the nation 
to a political passion, of being first a Republican and next a 
Frenchman, of labouring day and night, not to deliver France 
from the invader, but to secure the domination of a faction. 
History, we are satisfied, will not so tell the story, nor from 
her impartial tribunal render a verdict on his conduct, without 
crediting him with the noblest motives which can animate a 
man. 

We do not dispute that M. Gambetta had many defects asa 
Minister of War. He did not understand the business ; he was 
ignorant of its very elements; he mistrusted the professional 
soldiers; he surrounded himself with chance advisers who were 
painfully incompetent and saturated with conceit. THe started 
with utterly and absolutely erroneous ideas, not only of war- 
fare, but of the principles on which it is based, the agencies 
whereby it is carried on. He had misread the lesson of 1793, 
and believed, in common with many of his countrymen, that 
armed men were soldiers. He was a victim to the delusion 
that the ery Hn avant! was sufficient to ensure victory, and 
that Generals who would not fight were either half-hearted, 
treacherous, or incompetent. He allowed his subordinates to 
plan and execute campaigns on their own account, and when 
failure followed on the heels of conceited folly, he permitted 
them to treat able, honest men as little better than dogs. In his 
impetuous eagerness to win, he not only dictated plans of 
action, but dictated them prematurely, and took away all chance 
of success by moving fragments from place to place almost 
without the knowledge of the Generals who held the post of 
danger. In short, through the singular agency which formed 
the War Department, he managed to combine the mischiefs 
worked of yore by Dutch Deputies and the Aulic Council. 
All these serious charges striking at his military management 
could be, if space permitted, sustained by chapter and verse 
from the authentic records of the war. But when the wor:t 
has been said, and we have put the case against him in its 
strongest form, so far as military administration and war 
direction are concerned, that worst does not obliterate the 
great fact of his brief and vigorous reign,—that mainly 
by dint of personal influence, by sheer force of character, 
he actually sustained the war five times as long as the 
Emperor and his Marshals, and vindicated French man- 
hood in the face of observant Europe. There lie his title- 
deeds to fame, if fame be of any moment; to gratitude, if 
gratitude were not a forgotten virtue. 

That another might have done better, we do not dispute. 
But he must have been a man not second to Napoleon or 
Cesar. As it was, what great things he did! Some credit 
must be given to Lefort, to D’Aurelle de Paladines, to Martin 
des Pallicres, to Chanzy, and Faidherbe ; but after the 10th 
of October, the impelling, sustaining, and cementing force 
underlying all their efforts was the consuming ardour and 
iron will of Léon Gambetta. Consider this fact. From one 
end of France to the other he was obeyed by all parties. 
Who else, at Tours, in November, 1870, could have sup- 





pressed the dangerous Southern league? No one soldier or 
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politician known to the history of those days could have pre- | auy full recognition of their powers. His occasional writings, 
vented a separatist movement in Provence. And beyond all ques- | however luminous, represent mere splinters of his intel- 
tion, the sudden uprising of army after army between the middle | lectual vigour, being in the main dissertations on more or 
of October and the end January, greatly to the astonishment, | less technical subjects,—incidental sparks thrown off by 
often to the perplexity, of the Germans, was mainly due to the |a busy brain, and which no more furnish a measure of its 
lawyer who said and made good his word that France, in the | full force than a chip can give of the range and depth of rock 
dire extremity to which Imperialism had reduced her, should | from which it has been knocked off. In Brandis there existed the 
not succumb without a struggle. It may be said, doubtless, | rare unison of faculties so distinct as to seem hardly compatible, 
that wisdom enjoined the imitation of Austrian prudence, that | the faculties that mark off from each other the bookworm and the 
she counselled timely submission, that France was beaten | man of the world. He combined a brain that would labour with 
on the Ist of September, or at latest on the 28th of | plodding assiduity in the driest fields of erudition, with an eye 
October, and that a peace then accepted would have | that was at the same time keenly on the alert for the living interests 
brought her terms less onerous. Neither nations nor men are | of the age. Like Wilhelm von Humboldt, his nature chemically 
always governed by the cold calculations of prudence, and We | assimilated the abstractedly intellectual ethics of the absorbed 
gravely doubt whether, had an Assembly been elected _12 | savant's atmosphere with the lively instincts and varied sympathies 
October, its voice would have been for peace on the terms which | of the busy maa of the world, who, living amidst the stir and din 
Bismarck and Von Moltke had made up their minds to demand. of its flying machinery, watches intently at every point the 
la sc, sayy although ‘ he feeling may bere the political mysterious working of its complicated wheels. 

eonvenience of Monarchist and Bonapartist, it is not for | 


Englishmen, who boast of their obstinacy, to look with con- | Johannes Brandis was the third son of the eminent historian 
tempt on a national leader, who would not admit that a | of Greek philosophy, and was born in 1830 at Bonn. Founded 


nation was beaten before it had put forth in deadly combat | bY the statesmen who reared the revived Prussian monarchy in 
such strength as remained in its surprised and wounded frame. | 1815, as an outwork for the spread of German culture in the newly 
When patriotic resistance to the last becomes a crime, per- | reconquered provinces, that University had become the home of a 
verted human instinct will condemn Gambetta; until then, his | g@laxy of distinguished men of letters. Here the veteran Niebubr 
renown will only be assailed by the partisans of discredited | took up his residence, here Bethwann- Hollveg lived, and here there 
political systems, to whose schemes its existence offers a | gtew up, under the august influence of these and other eminent 
redoubtable impediment. scholars, an especial nursery of Classicism. The spirit of the Antique 

And from his point of view there is something to be said | thus pervaded the parental home from the earliest days of infancy, 
even for his fatal errors. Men are prone to forget that in | when events contributed to intensify the boy’s disposition in this 
October, 1870, the whole world rang with loud-sounding proofs | direction. In 1837 Professor Brandis, at Schelling’s sugges- 
of Imperial incompetence. A military empire had gone down | tion, received from King Otho a call to Greece, to organise 
like a castle of cards. Was it, at that moment, natural or un-| a system of public instruction, and so for several years—at 
natural to lose confidence in soldiers nurtured under Bonapartist | the period when intellect is most pliant—Johaunes Brandis 
tutelage ? It was natural, even if it was unwise, for Gambetta | lived in the beautiful scenery of Hellenic landscape, and amidst 
and his colleagues to say, ‘The army of Napoleon has failed | the stirring associations of Classical sites. Nor was he left without 
to defend France ; before we yield, let us see what the nation | careful schooling to train his mind in the spirit of ancient litera- 
ean do.’ It was a misfortune, no doubt, that he believed in | ture. ‘The watchful father had singled out a young undergraduate 
the misleading traditions of Revolutionary warfare ; that he | as a fit pedagogue. ‘This undergraduate was no other than Dr. 
did not see the vast difference between Von Moltke and his | Curtius, who accompanied the Brandis family to Greece. It is 
comrades, and the Brunswicks, Coburgs, Dukes of York, who | self-evident how such a residence in such surroundings was cal- 
contended against Revolutionary France. But was it a fault? | culated to affect the mind of an ardent and gifted boy, and it 
or, if it were, was it not a generous error, very natural when | jay be inferred that the early transfer from the not unpedantic 
professional defenders were all captured or in danger of cap- ‘atmosphere of German scholasticism, to the experiences of 
ture? To this day, the glorious part of the war is the period | 











of patriotic resistance. We throw no blame on the soldiers | 
who fought, and fought well, at Woerth and Spicheren, | 
Gravelotte and Sedan. They have been hardly used, not 
by their foes, but some of their countrymen. But sitill | 
the brighter pages are those which tell of unstinted | 
devotion on the part of half-trained, badly armed, hastily | 


lengthened residence in foreign regions of so completely dif- 
ferent a character, had much to do with Johannes Brandis’s 
absolute freedom from any taint of priggishness in manner, and 
the singular ease and versatility of his carriage in the varied 
intercourse of cosmopolitan society. In the instructive company 
of his learned tutor many parts of Greece were visited. ‘In later 
years,” says Dr. Curtius, ‘‘it afforded especial pleasure to talk over 


eollected masses, whose courage and endurance, although Wee 3 j . aaah 
they were defeated by inferior numbers, has won the | ourcommon wanderings in emulous search for ragments of painte 
’ pottery ; our summer residences at Kephissia, and on the Pirzeus, and 


respect of the Germans. And we should like to know, when 3 2 ; : 
Frence gave that example of high-spirited resolution, eta | our excursions to and fro through the Arcbipelago.’ But with years a 
she is indebted for such coherence and continuity as it had, | Sterner academy was deemed necessary ; and after an interval, Dr. 


except to the man whose conspicuous defects are outweighed | Curtius, who had then become the Crown Prince's tutor, again 
by his one great merit of fiery, rugged, unyielding, patriotic | met his pupil at Bonn, as a student full of zeal and industry, and 
obstinacy, which saved and upheld the honour of France? Nor | who was trying his hand at the solution of a problem which then 
is it true to say that he led France to the brink of ruin. | much engaged attention. The Assyrian discoveries were at that 
History will record that the ruin began with a headstrong | period fresh, and scepticism was prevalent as to the interpretations 
declaration of war, and was decided when, for dynastic reasons, | furnished by English students. The Bonn Faculty having in- 
the Army of Chalons was hurried to the Meuse, instead of | stituted a prize essay on the subject, Brandis, who felt a natural 
being marched upon the capital. It was the Bonapartists | instinct for philological decipherings, competed for and won it. 
who ruined France, and to their account must be scored up | In December, 1852, he received his doctor’s degree from the hands 





the huge indemnity and the loss of two provinces. 


JOHANNES BRANDIS. 
N the compass of some thirty pages, every line in which is 
marked with the delicate discernment due to intimate know- 
ledge, Dr. Curtius, the distinguished historian of Greece, has thrown 





off a sketch in memory of a recently departed friend,*—one who, | 


though not familiarly known to the general public, possessed gifts 
of so high an order that the tidings of his death in the prime of 
life imparted to his friends—and they were in all countries—the 
chill sensation that an existence had been blotted out the like 
of which, for brightness and for fullness, for genial richness of 
sympathies and solid force of mind, it was not known where 
again to find. Johannes Brandis must be classed amongst the 
men cut off before time had allowed of their leaving in accom- 
plished work the monuments that must ensure from posterity 





* Johannes Brandis: ein Lebenstild, Von Ernst Curtius, Berlin, 1873, 


| of his father, and then proceeded to Berlin, with the intention of 
lecturing at the University, which, however, he abandoned on receiv- 
| ing an unexpected call in the following year. Baron Bunsen, then 
| engaged on his great work on Egyptian chronology, had been struck 
| by the disquisition of his old friend’s son on Assyrian antiquities, 
' and asked for his assistance as private amanuensis. Young Brandis 
readily agreed, and became an inmate of Prussia House until 
Bunsen’s recall abruptly terminated his stay in England, though 
not before he had established enduring relations with that eminent 
scholar, Dr. Norris, and had been stimulated to prosecute with 
increased vigour his linguistic studies. The result was an ‘* Essay 
on the Principles of the Cuneiform System,” which gave him an 
established position amongst decipherers. Qn his departare from 
England, Brandis returned to live with his father at Bonn. The 
latter took in private pupils, mostly foreigners, and the direction 
| of these young men was specially entrusted to the son, who be- 
| sides lectured as Privat Docent in the University. In this 
' manner were spent three studious and uneventful years, marked, 
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however, by the publication of a Latin disquisition on the earliest 


| 1873, Brandis wrote to De. Curtius:—** Here you have my work, 


Greek Trine-reckonings, until in 1857 there occurred a change as_ It contains the story of the deciphering of Cyprian writing and 


abrupt as it was complete in the sphere and method of his life. 
The present Empress of Germany always resided mach on the 


Rhine, and with her pronounced intellectual tastes took pleasure | 


in the society of the distinguished men congregated on its banks. 
The younger Brandis was well known to her through various 
channels, and she recognised in him the qualities she had long been 
in search of for a private secretary of an exceptional character— 
one in whom she could place implicit reliance, and who might 
prove more a trusty friend and confidential counsellor than a mere 
executor of her daily commands. She thoroughly appreciated 


Brandis’s moral and intellectual value, and with the delicate | 


instinct of a mind which in youth imbibed the essence of the re- 
fined culture which Goethe diffused through the Weimar Court, 
the Princess accompanied her offer with assurances which im- 
parted a higher grace to the nomination, and afforded the guarantee 
that it was not meant to bind Brandis henceforth to the menial 
obligations of a Court drudge. The distinction graciously con- 
ferred was ever responded to with devotion, and if the confidence 
bestowed was great, so also was the appreciation entertained by its 
recipient. 

At the end of 1857 Brandis joined his Royal mistress, and entered 
the Court circles, of which he remained a member until his death. 
It is not possible to recount in detail his personal experiences in 
this last phase of his life. His existence, though unostentatious, 
brought him into close contact with a variety of remarkable men 
and a variety of interesting occurrences. Undoubtedly, there 
must be preserved much correspondence which, it may be hoped, 
will some day be published. ‘The position Brandis took up in 
Berlin was quite unique. Kvown to possess the full confidence of 
his Mistress, advanced by the title of Geheimer Kabinetsrath to 
the foremost rank of Prussian civil precedence, Brandis remained 
true to his intellectual nature, and never contracted the taint of 
vulgar courtiership. He made himself in the Berlin world 
a social link for bringing together precious intellectual units that 
otherwise would have remained isolated. 
medium for promoting aflinities of the highest type. For Brandis 
felt the interest of superior intelligence for marked characters and 
intellectual quantities of the most varied nature, while he was pre- 


eminently distinguished by his absolute freedom from every | 
shred of that scholastic pedantry which is so repugnant to the | 


so-called beau monde, the giddier population of salons. Brandis 
was equally at home with diplomatists and warriors, with pro- 
fessors and with politicians, and nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to assemble in social gatherings around a 
dinner-table men of real mark and to stimulate their conver- 
sation. Those who had the advantage of being admitted 


to these choice circles, will ever retain a lively recollection of the | 


genial charm which Brandis imparted to these remarkable 
symposia. At the same time, true to severe study, he was an 


assiduous frequenter of some noted literary gatherings for discus- | 


sions eminently typical of Germany. Such was the Wednesday 


Society, founded by Dorner and Bethmann-Hollveg ; and such also | 


was the Greca, the members of which meet on Friday evenings 
to read Greek authors; and Dr. Curtius expressly recalls the 
vigour with which on one occasion Brandis commented on the 
“Birds” of Aristophanes. And from these learned meetings he 


would hasten off to Court or to an aristocratic salon, and mingle | 


amongst the gay throng with all the ease of a man who never 
troubled himself with aught but amusement. 
contrived quietly to do much hard brain-work. The Mmpress 
was ever ready to grant him ample vacations, and these he latterly 
Spent either in journeys in prosecution of special studies, or in 
retirement at a country house he bad built near Bonn. In 1866 he 
completed a volume of which Dr. Curtius says ‘‘ that there are 
few productions of German science which are marked by such 
conscientiousness, the fruits of original research alone, derived from 


scattered evidence, sifted by the individual hand and the individual | 


eye.” This book was “The System of Measures, Coins, and 


Weights in Asia Minor to the Time of Alexander the Great,” | 
which we believe to be admittedly without rival, though but a | 


fragment, as Brandis up to his death was engaged in pushing his 
inquiries into the systems prevailing in the States of continental 
Greece, with the view of making a completesurvey. In the course 


of these investigations, his attention was diverted to Cyprian | 


antiquities, and his old philological instincts were quickened to 
gtapple with the problems of the Cyprian alphabet, on the 


discovery of the great Cypro-Phoenician inscription now in | 


the British Museum. This was his last labour, and though not 
completed, it proved thoroughly successful. On the Ist May, 


He delighted to bea | 


Nevertheless he | 


| the exposition of its system. ‘There will follow an interpretation 
of inscriptions and of legends on coins, and a dissertation on the 
Cyprian language.” None of these last were ever written, but the 
| first appeared, after the author’s death, in the September number 
of the Berlin Academy “ Transactions.” Immediately after the 
date of this letter, Brandis came over to England. He had 
repeatedly visited this country, with the language of which he 
was thoroughly conversant (as, indeed, he was an admirable 
| linguist), and where he possessed many friends. On this occasion, 
| as ever, he was keenly alive to whatever could enlist the interest 
of an observant foreigner. While the coin room and the vase 
| collection in the British Museum would occupy him for hours, he 
yet found time to watch with close inquiry the varied incidents 
| of our general life and the pending questions of the moment. 
| Brandis took particular interest in the social problems connected 
| with the administration of our Poor Laws, and a few days before hig 
| departure he accompanied the writer of this paper on an expedition 
to the ‘Goliath’ training-ship, where he spent a whole day in the 
closest examination, so that we remember Captain Bourchier par- 
ticularly remarking that he never had been so thoroughly inspected 
before. On thefollowing day Brandis started to accompany his royal 
mistress on her visit to the Vienna Exhibition, seemingly in the 
best health. To his friends, however, it was known that his life 
was precarious. From childhood he had had an organic defect of 
the heart, which had been aggravated by attacks of pleurisy. It 
appears that during the stay at Vienna he fatigued himself much, 
and that he complained of the intense heat. One who saw him 
| the evening before he left Vienna told the writer that he was, how- 
ever, in his usual eager vein for knowledge. Ile spent these last 
hours of his Vienna stay in a gathering specially convened for the 
| purpose of affording him information as to the political condition 
| of Austria, and late at night he left the room, after animated talk, 
'to start in the morning with the Empress for Baden. Bat in the 
| railway-carriage he was suddenly taken ill ; inflammation on the 
chest set in, which at once affected the heart. Under charge of 
the Empress’s physician he remained at Linz, but, despite all the 
appliances of medical skill, he succumbed to his malady after some 
| days’ suffering, during which, in his wanderings, as he beard the 
murmurings of the Danube beneath his windows, he fondly fancied 
himself listening to the flow of his favourite Rhine. 





It is beyond the power of words to convey to those who never 
jmet him an adequate conception of the peculiar impression 
Brandis made upon those who knew him. An indescribable and 
enduring charm riveted friends to a nature which instinctively 
diffused the sensation of singular reliability, of consummate dis- 
crimination, of rare judgment, and of a cheerful serenity which, 
by the complete absence of all spasmodic vehemence, imparted 
luminousness to the emanations of a mind ever actively interested 
in intellectual problems, ever keenly alive to whatever had a claim 
on the care, the attention, the sympathy of thoughtful men. 
Truly it will be said of Brandis by all who knew him that he was 
one whose memory will not fade from their minds, and that the 
extinction of his rich, bright, merry nature has been to them 
tantamount to the extinction of light. 





THE CROWD IN THE SNOW. 

DAGEANT under difficulties has at least this advantage,— 
that it tests much more effectually the good-will both of the 
deviser of the pageant and of those for whom it is devised, and 
leaves them perhaps even better satisfied with each other than 
| they would have been if everything had gone smooth. That the 
Queen and the Grand Duchess should drive in an open carriage, 
with smiling, pleasant faces, on a bitterly raw day in March, 
through a suow-storm, for an hour and a half, was a far greater 
proof of their wish to please the people of London than a similar 
procession under a bright sun and with a warm spring air. Aud 
| that the people of London should stand about in crowds as dense as 
the streets could possibly have held even if there had been no icy 
slush to stand in and no prospects of cold, cough, pleurisy, croup, 
land all the other ills that arise out of similar proceedings, must 
have shown the Queen and ber new daughter-in-law that London 
| has a far more sincere delight in Royalty and its offshoots than 
| they would have had any right to infer from a similar exhibition 
on a fine spring day. ‘ Circumstance, that unspiritual god,” must 
be admitted, we suppose, to have a good deal to say to the popu- 
larity of ail institutions; but, unquestionably, such a day as 
| Thursday shows that it is Circumstance of a very respectable, and 


| by no means of a capricious type, which draws the Royal Family te 
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the people of England, and the people of England to the Royal 
Family ; for they both ignored completely the kind of circumstance 
which would have made sad work with a more fickle and superficial 
tone of feeling. When one found oneself in the streets dimly dis- 
cerning gaily coloured wreaths of paper and brilliant breadths of 
scarlet or crimson cloth stretching from house to house, under a 
sky so murky that the colours of the decorations seemed to vanish 
within a few yards into the clouds, while the falling snow gave a 
dripping limpness to the pink paper, one could not but wonder at the 
wildness of the expectation of finding pleasure in such a scene. And 
yet, as not unfrequently happens in such cases, it was perhaps as much 
the general refusal to be daunted by such obstacles, as any brilliance 
in the scene itself, that gave rise to the chief interest of the day. It is 
never quite without interest to see long files of cavalry wind round 
a curve so graceful as that which Regent Street makes where it 
approaches the Quadrant, but the grace of such processions is a 
trifling interest compared with the study of the crowd; and un- 
doubtedly the crowd massed together in the slush aud powdered 
with snow, now scrambling for the prostrate bouquets rained on 
the bride, now sending up a sea of not too white hands to 
catch at a bouquet descending from a house-top, now rushing 
together in the wake of the procession, and now again recoiling 
with incredible elasticity for such a fearful mass of life, and leaving 
a lane in the middle for the Foot Guards to march through at the 
double, was a much more striking spectacle than anything which 
the soldiers or the royal carriages could present. 

The impression produced is of a certain equanimity in the 
temper of the people, who neither seem out of temper at mis- 
haps, nor precisely delighted even when the desire of their 
eyes is most completely gratified, but are in all circumstances 
in good-humour, ready to make light of small trials, and to 
get enjoyment out of small interests. One infers that they 
thronged to see the show, not from any rapturous delight in 
such shows, but more than half from the feeling. that shows 
without spectators are even drearier than spectators with- 
out shows, —in short, that it is their part which they 
are quite prepared to perform, and to perform cheerfully. 
Their enjoyment is not enormous,—you see very few radiant 
faces,—but neither is their annoyance great at what they miss; 
they stare with interest at all the decorations, read the inscriptions 
dutifully (unless they happen to be in Irish or in Russian), make 
comments, not very shrewd or artistic, on the flags, and carpets, 
and tesselated designs over the various shops; enjoy the small 
misfortunes of their neigh bours,—the snowballs, for instance, from 
the housetops, which occasionally struck the soldiers where they did 
not get caught and broken on their bayonets,—more, perhaps, than 
they enjoy anything, but, on the whole, discharge their duty of 
making a crowd, and a good-humoured, hearty kind of crowd, with 
admirable calm and satisfaction to themselves. One cannot mingle 
with them without feeling very strongly that it is hardly possible 
to find a people who are so completely free both from apathy and 
excitement. They take a comfortable interest in everything, 
though an eagerinterest in nothing. They aresatisfied without being 
exactly happy, and discomfited without being sullen. They hardly 
understand a really great popular emotion, but they do not at all 
understand fretfulness or deliberate mischief. They feel that a sight 
is a thing to see, and they do their best to see it, but are not easily 
dazzled by it, and not cast down when it disappoints them. They 
have nothing of the vivacity of many foreign crowds,—do not 
manage, for instance, to part themselves into distinct currents of 
flow and ebb with anything like the precision and ease of a French 


may, no doubt, have diminished their satisfaction, but had it been 
the most brilliant in the world, the crowd would probably have 
been equally moderate in its display of enjoyment; for their 
equanimity in pleasure is quite as great, though not as remark. 
able, as their equanimity in discomfort. Certainly, however, 
Londoners never were more interesting to watch than in the 
equanimity with which they took their holiday in the slush, and 
surged along the line of the procession, examining wet banners and 
clumsy mottoes as if they were an army of good-natured inspec- 
tors, whose duty it was to gaze at everything, and who fulfilled 
their duty without much hilarity, but without any discontent. 





PROSPER MERIMEE’S PAGANISM. 


AST week we described some of the artistic qualities of the 
fictions which were written by Mérimée, and we showed 

with what consummate art he had carved a series of small master. 
pieces. But he was hardly less striking as a man than as a 
literary artist, and to moralists his character is a more impressive 
study even than his books. Mérimée is the most brilliant type of 
what crowds of cultivated Frenchmen already are, and what the 
mass of them must become, if their country should long continue 
to feel a half-belief in an irrational faith, to be broken up 
into political sects which hate each other with a religious in- 
tensity, and to be tossed from revolution to revolution. In 
France the spirit which was embodied in Voltaire has placed 
a spanless and fathomless abyss between the men of culture 
and the Catholic Church. It is the country of Voltaire that 
has been the nursing mother of Ultramontanism, and Voltaire 
himself has helped more largely than any other man to make 
Rome the implacable foe of the rationalistic spirit. In France the 
theological temper has won a conspicuous victory, in so far as 
it has killed that old, scholarly, philosophical, and rebellious 
Gallicanism which once gave some vent to the rationalistic aspira- 
tions of the clergy within the bounds of the Church itself. The 
clergy have now been drilled into a barrack-like obedience 
to the voice of their Bishops, which is the voice of the 
Vatican. But the victory has been bought at the price of 
divorce between the higher intelligence of France and the only 
religion which it has been taught to know. Most of the men who 
write her books and think her thoughts have passed so far away 
from the communion of the Church that they disdain to be 
Voltairians. They disdain to repeat the jibes and the criticisms of 
the ‘* Philosophical Dictionary.” And what is a very evil re- 
sult of the same feeling, they disdain to discuss the evi- 
dences of Christianity. They disdain to hold any intellec- 
tual converse with the priests. They would no more trouble 
themselves to criticise the reasoning of a Bishop's pastoral 
than they would waste a thought on the vapouring of a 
Jamaican Obiman. Mérimée, we repeat, was the most bril- 
liant representative of that spirit. He was a sceptic to the very 
depths of his nature. He was noted for his scepticism even among 
sceptical men. Voltaire was a believer in comparison with Mérimée; 
for the author of ‘“‘ Candide” at least took the trouble to fly 
into a passion against the Church, and, in his leas scofling 
moments, he let fall some expressions which have been supposed 
to imply a spasmodic belief in the existence of an overruling 
Providence. But Mérimée believed in nothing save what he 
could touch and feel. He scorned to discuss the tenets of 
Christianity or of Theism, and with a disdainful economy of 
phrase, his irreverent wit was sometimes let loose on those of his 














crowd; but then, though they have less tact, they also take their 
imperfect arrangements much more easily, and meet difficulties 
with a more pertinacious indifference. In no crowd but an Eng- | 
lish crowd is there so much latent force, so much force that you 
know ordinary circumstances will not bring out, and will not even | 
stir. They like a spectacle, but they are not thoroughly moved by it, | 
and yet they much prefer being moved a little to not being mov ed 
at all. In fact, though they are a multitude, they are a multitude | 
of individuals, without any danger of catching so strong a com- | 
mon excitement as to take their sense of individuality off its legs. | 
And this adds to the sense of human power, though it be to the sense 
of latent human power. Moreover, inclement weather like that of | 
Thursday is just the test adapted to bring out this characteristic of | 
the British crowd,—to show how easily vexations sit upon them, | 
how ready they are for banter, for scrambling, for cheering, for | 
laughter, for silence, for activity, and yet with how little of dlan 
they throw themselves into any of these moods, and how soon the 
mood passes, leaving them expectant or content, but neither gloomy 
nor joyful. The crowd felt on Thursday that the weather was 
unfortunate, but no more. The unfortunateness of the weather | 


friends who had not yet climbed to the very Olympus of Paganism. 
In his ‘** Lettres 4 une Inconnue” he contemptuously breaks out 
upon Renan for paying Christianity the compliment of writing the 


| ** Vie de Jésus,” and especially for filling the book with enthusiasm. 


Nor did his scepticism stop at the confines of theology, for it was 
| almost equally seen in politics. In the address of reply to M. Emile 
| Ollivier which was intended to be read at the French Academy, 
but which has only been published in the newspapers, M. Augier 
| half-playfully says that he has lost what little faith he ever had in 
| political systems, and that he regards them as mid-way between 
| astrology and alchemy. Such, at least, was the mood of Mérimée. 
He had not a spark of enthusiasm i in his soul, and he seemed to be 
ever muttering, ‘‘ Let us have no heroics ! !” Republic and 
/monarchy appealed in vain for his historic sympathy. He felt 
| nothing but contempt for the theological fury with which Robes- 
pierre and Danton had smitten the Church, nothing but speechless 


scorn for the rights of man, and nothing but abhorrence for the 


fury with which they had disturbed society. ‘The first Republi- 
cans seemed to him only so many uncaged madmen, and their 
ideals the fevered dreams of Bedlam. Nor could he join the 
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Royalists in their religious wail over the destruction of |of mankind which does not change, but is the same from 
the Bourbon monarchy. Its pretensions to rule by divine | age to age. Meligions, he said, grow up and die; philo- 
right were infinitely contemptible in his eyes, and so sophies are as fleeting as theological creeds; and even science 
were its pompous ceremonies. He could have penned a_ is constantly shifting its ground. But the grand lines of Beauty 
withering satire on the old Court of Versailles, with the foppery | are the same in Western Europe and amid the hurry of modern 
of its manners, its playing at religion, and its earnestness only in life as they were more than two thousand years ago, when the 
licence and the persecution of the Protestants. All the nostrums | Greeks gave themselves up to the fascination of Art. The beauty 


made up of holy-water and etiquette, which the Legitimists pre- which was chiselled by Phidias, and woven into verse by Sophocles, 
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gcribe for the ills of France, seemed as foolish to Mérimée 
as they seem to M. Gambetta himself. But he was equally 
sceptical respecting every other form of cure. The little 
constitutional devices of Orleanism appeared to him like ex- 
pedients for tying a tiger with a rope of straw. He believed in 
the political effect of nothing save brute force, and hence, of 
course, he was an Imperialist. But he had no sympathy with the 
jdeal side of Imperialism. He would have laughed at the 
Napoleonic legend, and he was free from any gleam of that pas- 
sion for /a gloire in which the Bonapartists havé found their chief 
strength. He was Imperialist simply because he held most of 
his countrymen to be sheer fools, who were at the mercy of clever 
knaves, and because an empire was more abundantly provided 
with grape-shot than any other form of government. His idea 
of statesmenship was a chronic coup d'état. 

Mérimée’s profound contempt for his fellow-creatures was the 


| is as fresh to-day as it was when it first moved the admiration of 
| Athens, and it may be as fresh a thousand years hence as it is 
to-day. And equally lasting are the emotions awakened by grace 
of plastic form or of written line. Hence the cultivated 
| taste has no dread that it may some day find all its beliefs 
| to have been delusions, or the solace of its life to have been 
a saintly lie. The revelations of Praxiteles and Raphael, of 
| Homer and Dante, are at the mercy of no Strauss or Renan, and 
they need no evidences of their divine origin, but are the witnesses 
of their own authenticity, The Greeks saw that fact more clearly 
| than any other people, and hence their influence on mankind will 
outlive that of any other race. ‘They came nearer than any other 
nation to the discovery of the secret how to live an harmonious 
| life, free from illusions, free from disturbing cares, free from petty 
distractions, and full of rational joy. 
Such was the creed of Mérimée, and by the light of that creed 


real root of his political and religious unbelief. His ‘* Lettres une | he shaped his existence. He was a Greek born out of due time. 
Znconnue” do not strike one note of enthusiasm for anybody, past | He had so cleared his mind from all the creeds and all the systems 
or present, and he sneers at almost every person that he mentions. | of modern Europe, that he seemed to be like a stranger in a 
With a Mephistophelian regularity, he pronounces everything to | strange land, and he had so cultivated alike his sceptical instincts 
ke béte. He cannot meet a deputy without finding him and all | and his sense of beauty, that he would have felt at home in Athens 
ether political men to be béte. He cannot go into society without | while Socrates was teaching the youth with his scofling wisdom, 
seeing it to be béte. Paris is stupid. London is hopelessly stupid. | while Aristophanes was satirising their follies, and while forgotten 


The English are a nation of fools, who act wisely only when | 
they act collectively ; and even then, he seems to have thought, 
they obey as irrationa! an instinct as that which guides beavers 





architects were rearing monuments of beauty for all time. 
Mérimée was an wsthetic sybarite. In him the instinct of beauty 
took the place which the moral sense holds in other men. ‘The 


in the construction of their dams. Nay, the Academy, of which | instincts of an austere morality sat lightly on him, and although he 
he himself was the brightest spirit, was becoming stupid ; and he | was too much of a Greek to lead a life of riot, his amours displayed 
kinted that its greatest genius, Victor Hugo, was a fool as well as | a practical scorn for the religious and the social definitions of vice. 
a poet. Mérimée travelled from Dan to Beersheba, and found all | It never occurred to him that Phryne was immoral. Hesaw only 
barren. As if to show his contempt for the civilisation and the | that she was beautiful. 

morality of Paris and London, he was fond of running away to; In our own country the same kind of creed is timidly and 
the wilds of Spain and Corsica, to amuse himself among gipsies | obliquely preached, in vague hints rather than direct precepts, by 
and brigands. He had a kindred partiality for studying those | a little artistic sect, which would be Pagan if it could; but the 
savages of Paris who have thrown off the restraints of the | gospel of an xsthetic epicureanism does not harmonise with our 
Churches and the laws. And some of his most powerful stories | chilly skies or our practical nature, and the weak little experiment in 
are subtle insinuations of the doctrines that the moral difference | afalse creed escapes anathema because it excites contempt. Mcrimée, 
between a fine Church-going lady of the Faubourg St. Germains | however, was a real Pagan, and he did more than any other writer 





and the ‘‘ unfortunate” girl whom she rescues from vice is merely 
superficial ; that the Spanish brigand may be quite as good a man 
as the Parisian banker or lawyer; that a murder may be as venial a 
breach of morality in the Corsican bush as a lampoon would be in 
Paris; and that the motives of men are pretty much the same in 
aden of thieves as they are in a conclave of Cardinals. A far 
greater satirist than Mérimée reached the same doctrine, and 
preached it in ‘‘ Gulliver” with a force which Mérimée could not 
vival ; but to Swift at least it was asad discovery, and he told it to 
the world with a ferocity which spoke of unfathomed bitterness of 
soul. The infinite littleness and vileness of mankind were the 


thoughts on which Swift fed bis madness, and his dark imagina- | 


tion has cast the shadow of death over the brightest and gayest 


age of our literature. But Mérimée had not Swift’s depth of | 
feeling, and his bitterness spent itself in contemptuous epigrams | 


on the stupidity of mankind, or in such dramatic representations 
of Spanish bandits as were satires on the Church-going morality 
ef Paris, 

Nature endowed Prosper Mérimée with an artistic sense as 
lavishly as she gives to great saints the note of sanctity. He had a 
marvellous perception of beauty, alike in literature and art. His 
iastincts told him with unerring certainty what forms of beauty were 
lasting and what were the mere fashion of the hour. In grace of form 
he found an abiding divinity. He lived, moved, and had his being 
in art. He was perhaps the most consummate specimen of the 
purely artistic nature that our time has seen. He was as much a 


Positivist in art as M. Littré is a Positivist in science. M. Littré | 


says that it isa waste of time to study metaphysics or theology, 
because the propositions of each admit of no certainty, and they 
generate disputes which are a mere beating of the empty air. 
Mérimée entirely agreed with him. 
ta the precise and positive demonstrations of science, while 
the other saw firm ground only in the less precise, yet not 
tess positive emotions which spring from beauty. 


But the one finds rest | 


Mérimée | 
Shaped his life by the principle that Art is the one possession | 


| to make his intellectual countrymen Pagans too. Just as Louis 
| Veuillot, whom we recently described, represents the full-blown 
| fanaticism of France, so does Mérimée represent her full-blown 
Paganism; and we frankly admit that, although we think Louis 
| Veuillot’s creed a most mischievous delusion, we hold it to be a 
| thousand times more hopeful than the creed of Mérimés. <A 
| ferocious Ultramontanism, howling for the persecution of heretics, is 
| not a beautiful sight, especially in the country of Pascal and Racine ; 
but it is at least in earnest. Ultramontanism does believe in 
something else than pleasure; it does tell men that they are some- 
| thing more than a bundle of instincts and appetites; and it does 
not allow them to fancy that the world is only an amusing 
curiosity-shop, that life is a joke, that it befits rational men to 
| saunter to the grave with their hands in their pockets, whistling 


| an air from an opera, and observing that a face is pretty or a cloud 
‘is beautiful. Better, a thousand times better, that fanaticism 
should once more light the fires of persecution, and that art should 
| perish, than that such a Paganism should smite the moral sense 
with decay. 

Mérrimée himself did not draw much solace from his own gospel. 
A reserved, lonely, and melancholy man, he found life dull and 
weary, in spite of Art. A certain kindliness of nature is sup- 
posed to have been hidden under a cold and forbidding manner, 
and at least he had some devoted female friends; but all the 
admiration excited by his genius, all the flatteries of the 
Academy, avd all the attentions of the Imperial Court, 
could not take away the dreariness of life. He himself was 
an attestation of the fact that, although we may bring back 
some of the Greek passion for beauty, we cannot bring back 
‘the Greek lightness of heart. Cobristianity has made that 
for ever impossible. In his ‘* Autéchrist” M. Renan bas power- 
fully shown Paris some of her own lineaments in those of the 
Rome which felt the sway of Nero, and he has portrayed 
the most elegant spirit of the Imperial Court, Petronius, as 
‘a sceptical Mérimée.” When it was the will of Nero that 
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Petronius should die, that Socrates of dilettanteism opened his 
veins as calmly as if he were making an evening call, 
talked with his friends about the songs and the trifles of the 
hour, laughed and chatted gaily, and then fell asleep in death, 
with as little sign of concern as if he had only been going 
to rest for the night. Mérimée might have displayed 
the same luxurious contempt for emotion if he had lived 
at the Court of Nero, and poetic fancy might proclaim that 
Mérimée was Petronius come to life again. But he was not the 
Petronius of Pagan Rome. 
Olympian stoicism, and in spite of himself, he was a Christianised 
Frenchman. A monkish legend says that when the Emperor Julian 
fell under a Persian dart, he plucked it from the fatal wound, and, 
remembering his apostacy, exclaimed, ‘ Galilean, thou hast con- 
quered!” So might also have exclaimed the baffled Paganism of | 
Mérimée. He, and such as he, can bring back tlie vice of Greece, 
but they can never bring back the fullness of its beauty or the | 
heartless gaiety of its spirit. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 
AFRICA OF THE ANCIENTS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 





All his trying could not reproduce its | 
} with the best ships and sailors of the age ; 


| B.C. He made two voyages into the Indian Ocean. 





‘tory beyond Cerne—it was the opinion of all the ancient 
geographers and the Arabians that the coast from the termination 
of Mount Atlas trended to the east of south; certainly none knew 


that it swelled out twelve degrees west of the Pillars, as at the 
present day. Besides, of the many towns founded by Hanno not 
a trace remains, which appears almost incredible. Carthage and 
Cerne were situated 1,000 miles from the Pillars, one on each side. 
Hanno must, therefore, have sailed at the rate of eighty miles a day 
of 24 hours for 12 days, to reach Cerne. ‘This was certainly rapid 
sailing, but it was along a comparatively well-known coast, and 
it agrees, too, with the 
rapid sailing of the time, as we know (‘* Hdt.,” lib. 4, 86,) that the 
Black Sea could be sailed across in eight and a half days, at the 
rate of 700 stadia, or 80 English miles a day, sailing day and 
night. Or averaging the swift sailing of (reek, Egyptian, 
Pheenician, and Carthaginian ships, the rate is 40 miles, the 
nights not being reckoned. 

I come now to Eudoxus, who flourished probably 150 years 
In the 
second he was driven by unfavourable winds to the coast of 
Ethiopia, from which he brought back with him to Alexandria 
the prow of a vessel, said to have come from the west, as a portion 
of a wreck, on which was carved the figure of a horse. At Alex- 
andria some mariners from Gades declared it to be the very form 


Srr,—In my last letter I endeavoured to make it clear to your peculiar to a species of vessel called “ horses,” from the figure 
correspondent **S, D. C.” that the Phoenicians circumnavigated | carved on the prow, employed in the fisheries along the coasts of 
Africa by sailing direct from Zanguebar to Marocco, a voyage | Mauritania, and that this was probably a portion of the one which 
seven-cighths of which would be in the torrid zone, in a direction | they remembered had ventured beyond the river Lixus, and was 
which would make it possible for the sun to be on the right hand. | never afterwards heard of. Eudoxus was so impressed with the 
Herodotus was therefore wrong in supposing that the voyage was | | belief that the ocean extended from Marocco to the Red Sea, that 
not to a great extent in a westerly direction. | he sailed from Cadiz to make the voyage. He did not, however, 
I now come to the expedition of the Carthaginian Hanno, about | ‘fully accomplish the task, but he sailed along the coast till he 
500 B.C. Having sailed two days beyond the Pillars, he founded | reached a people who appeared to him to speak the same language 
a city ; thence he sailed west to Soloeis, a promontory of Libya, | with those whom he bad met on the opposite shore of Libya. 
from which he took an easterly course for half a day. Having) It is to me incredible that the ancients, who no doubt were as 
founded several cities along the coast, he reached the mouth of the | auxious as we are to be accounted worthy of confidence—indeed, 
Lixus ; and on the third day after leaving the Lixus, sailing south | if Herodotus may be taken as a specimen, much more so—would 


and east (twelve days after sailing through the Pillars), he reached 
the island of Cerne. It was probably called Cerne because here | 
the land ended towards the south; it was, in fact, a Finisterre 
or Land’s End, for the word ‘* Cerne” is believed to be the same as | 


so outrage all sense of respect for themselves, and shut themselves 
out from any title whatever to belief, by such gross departures from 
the truth, in stating that they or others had sailed hundreds, in 
some cases thousands of miles, over what at any time overwhelm- 
I cannot 


the Phoenician “‘Chernaa,” en2. Supporting this explanation is the | ing evidence might show was land, if it were not so. 
fact that on the south-eastern coast of Africa, just about where believe that Necho’s Phoenicians, Hanno, the supporters of Patro- 
the ancient world terminated in that quarter, there was situated | clus, Eudoxus, Aschylus, or that man of science Pytheas, could be 
such knaves or fools. 

By way of parenthesis, [ may here remark that this giving the; In conclusion, I may say that the ancient geographer Mela, in 
game name to places in the extreme east and west was of frequent | his map of the world, places his ‘“ antipodes” in a large island or 
occurrence, and may prove of great service—coupled with the fact | continent, which occupied almost identically in position and shape 
that schylus was a Pythagorean—in unravelling that so-called | the modern Central and South Africa, with Madagascar. Apolo- 
The Phcenicians must neces- | gisiog, Sir, for trespassing to such an extent upon your valuable 
B. G. JENKINS. 


another Cerne. 


inextricable tangle, his geography. 
sarily have been the authors of it, for their ships were constantly | space, I am, Sir, &c., 
hovering about the outskirts of the then known world; and I an, | 
T hope, not drawing on my imagination in saying that the very | HACKNEY AND PROFESSOR FAWCETT. 

men to whom, according to Mr. Gladstone, Europe owes an eternal | (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

debt of gratitude—the very men who discovered and named | Sir,—Permit me most heartily to endorse your recommendation 
Malaca (? Kingsland), the modern Malaga, with Tin Islands not | to the electors of Hackney to do themselves the honour of sending 
far distant—certainly not the Scilly Islands—afterwards dig | Professor Fawcett to the House of Commons. Should theelection 
covered and named the Cassiterides of the far East and the neigh- | petition be abandoned, [ should rejoice to fiud the Conservative 
bouring country, and on their return to Tyre, communicated the | party willing to give up the seat to be vacated by Sir C. Reed to 
fact to their wondering fellow-citizens in the form of some “‘ thun- | Mr. Fawcett, although had any other Liberal candidate come for- 





dering news from the Straits of Malacca.” 

On reaching Cerne, Hanno calculated his distance and course, 
and found that he was opposite Carthage. His words, which I 
think are to any unprejudiced mind decisive on the point that he 
must have been sailing at the time over the Sahara, are,—Kar 
edu xeiras Kapy7dovog,—s6 It [i.c., Cerne, ] lies straight towards | 
Carthage ;” and to put the matter beyond all doubt, he further 
says that the distance from Carthage to the Pillars is equal to that 
from the Pillars to Cerne. Continuing his voyage from Cerne for 
twelve days, he came to high mountains, and seventeen days after 
leaving Cerne arrived at a bay called the West Horn. For several 
days he coasted along a fiery region, and passed a very high vol- 
cano, three days’ journey from which brought him to another bay, 
called the Southern Horn, where his voyage terminated. 

As to the extent of this voyage, Gosselin supposes it terminated | 
a little beyond the frontier of Marocco, which would represent a | 
voyage of 700 miles in about thirty-eight days; Rennel carries 
it to Sierra Leone, Bougainville to the Bight of Benin, thus, 
making the ships sail seventy miles a day. All these views 
are based on the supposition that the coast existed then as now, 
whereas—not to take account of the convulsed state of the terri- 


ward, I should have plumped for Lieutenant Gill. 
there is no chance that the election petition will be abandoned. 
Should it therefore come to a contest between Mr. Fawcett, Mr. 
Holms, and Mr. Gill, I believe many a Conservative voter in 


” | this borough will split his vote in favour of Professor Fawcett. 


If, as you suggest (the recent election not being disturbed), Sir 
Charles Reed accepts the Chiltern Hundreds, Mr. Holms will be 
consequently made safe, and the contest will then lie between 
Professor Fawcett and Mr. Gill. In that case, I am firmly con- 
vinced that Professor Fawcett’s splendid abilities and his sterling 
honesty of purpose will overcome the newly-formed Conservatism 
of many an elector in this borough. If the contest here be narrowed 
to this issue, I, for one, shall plump for Professor Fawcett.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A Hackney ELEcror. 





THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,— Your correspondent ‘“ M.'s” protest certainly does not come 


too soon, though why she should feel surprise in finding what she 
_ complains of in the Pall Mall, I confess I caunot understand. Most 
| of us know by this time that a characteristic of that journal is 





But I believe: 
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kind of writing, described by admirers as “‘ massive ” and ‘‘ mascu- 
line,” which glorifies Bismarckism, and will have nothing to say to 
any force that cannot be reduced to foot-pounds. Writers of this 
sort have their interest, their use even, but we cannot expect then 
to take due account of the finer moral forces which are women’s 
principal weapons ; they naturally despise them. Why should 
we? Que voulez-vous? No one feels aggrieved because blacksmiths 
don’t make galvanometers. 

But I regret to observe that ‘‘ M.” in making her protest assumes 





of the two great classes of public companies, banks and railways, 
are, and long have been, marvelously different. Such an inquiry 
would be one of no little difficulty, but it would be of greater 
practical utility than the vague and general formula which, to 
use Lord Bacon's phrase, is ‘‘barren,”—that profits tend to an 
equality. 

‘There is another and a very interesting topic suggested by this 
article, the incidence of local taxes upon land. ‘The subject is 
likely to be very much discussed, now that we have gota Con- 





an air of lady-like aversion from other women who are more | servative Government. The conclusions at which Mr. Leslie has 
energetic, and says, in fact, ‘*‘ You might say what you like about arrived as to the actual burden of these taxes are very similar to 
these, only you are so sweeping!” But the women thus calmly | those which I put forward at the Plymouth meeting of the Social 
given over to the tormentors have done good work (in some Science Association, viz., that these taxes may very largely be borne, 
of which, be it said, they have had the help of the Spectator), not by the landlord, but by the occupier, and perhaps, as Mr. Leslie 
for which we are all, men and women, the better, but which | points out, even by the labourer, whilst as regards that portion 
would never have been done in this busy world, if they had been | of the produce of the land, beef, for example, the price of which 
content with uttering mild protests from dignified seclusion. No /| is not settled by foreign competition, it is not at all unlikely that, 
one, I imagine, will say—in your columns, at least—that they do | in fact, a portion falls on the consumer. But be this incidence of 
the work because it is pleasant. ‘They receive the “ masculine” | local taxation what it may, the question is oue of very great in- 
yituperation of morally-obtuse writers, while juster, better-feeling | terest now, and anything which stirs up discussion will be of use. 
men are afraid to speak out, lest they should be laughed at; and | —I am, Sir, &e., 

they are ultimately rewarded by the reproaches of the women they Belfast, March. W. D. Henperson. 
have succeeded in benefiting. It is common enough to hear eee 





ladies who prize the educational opportunities and industrial free- 
dom and property-rights they now possess, but which were 


unknown ten years ago, catch up the tone of the men of their s 


set, and sneer at the ‘‘ enthusiasm” of the women who gained 


these benefits for them. Since this is 20, it is in no way strange | 


that when the same women commit the crime of “ subjecting 
themselves to impertinent remark,” in order to amend laws which 


THE WEST AND THE WISDOM OF THE EAST. 
{To THs Epiroe OF THe “ SPseCTATOR."’} 
1r,—In your notice of ‘The Book of the Axe” you say, ** Dr. 
Johnson, we believe, said ‘ The farther I go West, the more con- 
vinced I am that the ‘Wise Men’ came from the East.” Allow 


| me to remind you that the saying is attributed to (Queen Eliza- 


beth, as having been made during one of her progresses westward, 


only oppress (directly, at least,) their humbler, voiceless sisters, | —1ong before Johnson's time, of course.—I am, Sir, &c., 


they receive unmeasured contempt from comfortably-placed, self- | Sones Genennees. 
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contented women. And yet there may be a higher morality 
than that which informs the conventionalities of society, and 
inveterate abuses are not to be pulled up by people afraid to take 
off their gloves.—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. A. H. 





MR. CLIFFE LESLIE ON THE TAXES OF THE 
WORKING-CLASS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—An article in the Spectator of February 21 upon Mr. Cliffe 
Leslie’s recent paper in the Fortnightly on the taxation of the 
working-class 's seems somewhat disproportionate in the strength 
of its language to any offence which the paper could have given. 
If I might presume to question the motives—not, of course, per- 
sonal motives—of the Spectator, I would ascribe something of the 
feeling displayed in it, not alone to the merits or demerits of the 
paper itself, but to the antagonism existing between two schools 
of political economy, one of which has long had a decided majority 
in this country, although of late a very respectable minority has 
‘appeared. The head-quarters of the other school has been for a 
number of years past in Germany, and it has exercised, and will, 
l venture to think, continue to exercise no inconsiderable influence 
on thought for many a day. 


As one of those who is inclined to what may be called the|™ ” “i s ee , : 
orthodox school of political economy, I fail to see that any good which the Roman Catholic Church adopts, and adopts, as it believes, 


| 
or by not endeavouring to ascertain what is good in it, and giving | 


is to be done by either ignoring the existence of the other school, 


that good a place in our system. I think I may say of this schoo! | 
that if it teaches us what are some of the hindrances to the action | 
of economic principles, what, to use a familiar illustration, is the 
friction which they have to overcome, or even putting it on still 
lower grounds, what the exceptions are to our general rules, it 
will have done very much good, especially in the applications of | 
these rules to actual life. 

In Mr. Leslie’s paper upon which you comment, the point dis- | 
cussed is the pressure of taxation upon the working-classes, and I 
venture to think that Mr. Leslie does give good reasons for think- 
ing that it is in itself much heavier than is generally supposed, 
and further, that it does in many cases so press upon these classes as 
to repress the tendency to save, and the power and desire to rise 
above the position of a mere labourer. In this point of view, the | 
article may be regarded as completing the survey of the position 
of the English labourer recently given to us by Professors 
Fawcett and Cairnes, who so ably reviewed the wages question in | 
1873. 

A refereuce is made in the paper to another important question, |, 
the equality of profits in different businesses, and I cannot but 
think, whatever may be our conclusions as to the tendency of pro- 
fits, it would be of no little service to inquire why it is that, in 
fact, profits are so unequal. In Scotlan |, for example, the profits 





King’s Standing, Burton-on-Trent, March 9. 


BOOKS. 
——-@———_ 
OUT OF COURT.* 
Tuts is a story of much power, and though written with a moral 
| purpose, which is visible enough through the literary art by which 
- is hardly concealed, it is a purpose which gives force and in- 
tensity to the book, and of which no one can say that it is suffered 
to overrule the conceptions of character contained in the novel, or 
\to make arbitrary mouth-pieces of the figures of the tale. If 
| Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s purpose modifies her story at all, it is not by 
| straining any one of the characters in it into unmeaning subordi- 
| nation to her view, but rather by inducing her to multiply some- 
| what unnaturally the motives pressing on the hero to marry again 
| after he has obtained a divorce from his unfaithful wife, in order 
| that she may win the greater victory for her conception of the 
| true force and sacredness of the marriage tie. Out of Court is 
written as a protest against the modern notion of marriage, as 
a contract dissoluble on such conditions as the State may choose 
to impose, and in favour of that more sacramental view of marriage 








on the absolute authority of Christ. It is evident from a few lines 
in the second volume that Mrs, Cashel Iloey is herself a very earnest 
Roman Catholic; but none of the characters in this story are so, 
at least during its course,—though in the passage we have referred 
to, it is intimated that the heroine became one in later life,—and 
the question, so far as it is argued at all, is argued without any 
relation to the authority of the Church which Mrs, Cashel Hoey 
holds to be the true one. ‘The only men who are held up to our 
admiration, including the hero himself, look upon the right of the 
State to authorise divorce for a suflicient reason, and a new marriage 
after the divorce, as unquestionable, and they practically enforce 
their principle. And though the heroine rejects this view with all 
her heart, it will, we fear, not uufrequently happen that the reader 
will not be much captivated by the heroine, and not be particularly 
disposed to follow ber view because it is hers. Whatever persuasive- 
ness on this subject the book has, apart from the appeal once made in 
it by one of the characters to Christ's own words, it has, by the very 
touching description it contains of the life of the divorcee after her 
marriage to her seducer, of her repentance, of her separation from 


| him, of ber incidental meeting with her first husband, and of the 


growth iu her mind of the almost unreasoning faith that the first tie 
was the true and only tie by which both she and he were still bound, 
even though by her own siu she had rendered it impossible for her 
to interpose anything but a prayer to prevent his remarriage, if 





* Out of Court, By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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he should think it right to use his liberty. Of course the weakness | us as she is. Again, Mrs. MacMahon, Blanche’s stepmother and: 
of this part of the book,—we do not mean the literary weakness, | evil genius,—not in any melodramatic sense, but simply in the 
for there is no literary weakness in this part of it,—but the logical sense of being a thoroughly worldly, vulgar-minded, and un-. 
weakness of it as a moral argument, is this, —that Blanche, recognis- | scrupulous woman, with a very spiteful feeling for any one 
ing how deep had been her own sin, and how worthy her husband | whom she esteems her enemy, and a natural aptitude for 
was of a better wife, was precisely in the position in which the thinking that every one who despises her is her enemy,— 
sacredness of the original marriage tie would impress itself ment | is made a telling character, so that we are almost sorry: 
deeply upon her, so that her feeling could be no criterion at all of | when she disappears from the scene. Miss Keith the elder, 
the feeling of an insulted, injured, and oppressed wife ; while as the strong-minded worshipper of lace, is not bad in her way, 
regards the husband's state of mind, Mrs. Hoey is wisely reticent, | though there is a touch of Dickens’s mannerism in the way in 
and though she makes her own principle ultimately victorious over | which Mrs. Hoey harps on the reading-chair which she carries 
his heart, does not venture to give us any picture of the moral | about with her everywhere, and the click with which it snaps to 





logic by which it gains its triumph. The subject, difficult as it is, | when she enscones herself in it. However, Miss Keith’s reasons 


is treated throughout with perfect delicacy. Indeed, perhaps, the 
one weakness of the story is that the sin of the wife is made 
too much the result of a villain’s art and falsehood, whereas | 
probably in nine cases out of ten of such ruin, there is a good | 
deal of the genuine licence of passion in the seduced as well as | 
the seducer, supposing even the man and not the woman to be the 
seducer ; and in that case, there would be a good deal more diffi- | 
culty in rendering it artistically possible that the injured husband | 
should still recognise the sacredness of the violated bond, as he is 
here represented as doing. A story, indeed, cannot, by the very 
necessity of the case, justify any moral, however high and pure, 
except under the peculiar individual conditions of the special cir- | 
cumstances conceived and narrated, and hence, though this tale | 
may be in some sense a protest against the low tone of a great 
part of modern literature on these subjects, it cannot establish or 
even tend to establish any general principle. We have no inten- 
tion of discussing here the moral question on which the chief 
interest of this tale turns, but we may just say that Protestants, 
who cannot of course defer to the authority of the Catholic Church 


for the lace-cultus are good :— 


“She [Miss Keith] had a high, square forehead, surmounted by two 
rows of very stiff grey curls, held in their place by side-combs of singu- 
lar size, thickness, and blackness; and she wore a cap surpassingly 
hideous in form, but compounded of lace of great price and rarity, and 
ribbons of implacable stiffness and the ugliest colours procurable for a 
great deal of money. These dreadful appendages usually varied in the 
opposite sense to the seasons, but the form of the cap was always the 
same ; and the one indispensable accomplishment for an aspirant to the 
post of Miss Keith’s maid was a knowledge of the kindred arts of washing 
and mending lace. Her lace was the great reality, the grand resource, 
association, solace, pride, and treasure of her life. She possessed a 
considerable quantity of it, and she never grudged any price within her 
means, which were large, to increase her store. ‘It is the only thing 
in which you cannot be deceived and disappointed,’ she would say, 
‘except by your own fault, through your own ignorance. It is almost. 
| the only thing of which there is a fixed quantity in the world. They 
| may find diamonds in all the out-of-the-way nooks on the face of the 
| earth, until they are as common as dirt; but they can’t dig up Venice, 
| Brussels, Mechlin, or Alengon, worked by the fingers of “dear dead 
| women ”’ in the days of old. They can’t dig up pictures by Titian and 
| Velasquez, and Vandyck and Rembrandt—they knew what lace meant 
| —either, and then youcome to an end. There’s nothing else old under 
| the sun,’” 


on these matters, need not, however completely they may adopt the | The Jeast successful parts of the book seem to us the somewhat 


law laid down by Christ, by any means come to the conclusion | 
that, whatever the sins committed against it, marriage is absolutely | 
indissoluble during the life of both parties by the divine law. | 
Interpreted strictly, Christ's words (Matthew xix. 9) appear to | 
except the case of the wife’s unfaithfulness as the one adequate | 
ground of divorce, and apparently even of remarriage. No doubt | 
the parallel passages point less clearly to this interpretation, but | 
then the parallel passages are altogether less full. ‘There can be 
no doubt that in this, as in most other cases, it is not possible to 
determine the matter out of hand by a text, even for those who 
accept most fully the authority of Christ’s law. So much as to 
Mrs. Hoey’s moral purpose. We may say that as regards the 
particular case dealt with in this particular story, we conceive the 


romantic account of Julius Arlingham and his fortunes, which one 
does not realise at all, and, again, the faultless heroine, Marcia Keith, 
in whom, for some inscrutable reason or other, which applies to w 
good many heroines, the present writer at least finds it quite impos- 
sible to take an interest. Marcia does everything she ought to do, and 
nothing that she ought not to du (except, by the way, beg Blanche 
to stay in bed, “‘no matter how matinale you may feel, until I come 
to you,” an affectation of fine phraseology quite unworthy of that 
strong-minded young lady), but none the less, we rather sympathise 
with Marcus in preferring Blanche, with all her smallness and 
worldliness and sinfulness, to this paragon of wealth, intellect, 
and virtue. Why it is that Marcia Keith fails utterly to interest 
us, except that she fails utterly to leave any distinct impression of 


aie re rath octets pens seeps “es tale erage to herself upon us, we do not know. But unquestionably the fact is 
seed anti iva iar maicdesae it is a fine | - her virtues do not succeed in inspiring us with em, 
é i : and we are even disposed to grudge her share in helping bac 
Apart from the moral of the story, the literary interest grows | Blanche to peace of mind. 
steadily, being slight in the first volume, strong in the second, and | ‘Taken as a whole, however, the story is one of very consider- 
engrossing in the third. The characters are drawn with very | able power and of a noble aim. ‘There are frequent touches in it 
different degrees of skill, quite the best, we think, and also the most | of humour, and the pathos of the latter part of it is simple, deep, 
important, being the unfaithful wife. ‘The pathos of her repent-| and unaffected. It would be impossible by any extract of a single 
ance is powerfully given, but there is one defect in this part of the | passage to give a fair impression of its force, which grows and 
story. The weakness or smallness of moral scale which is part | strengthens as the plot runs on to its close. Few novels “ with a 
of Blanche’s character, and is understood and declared by the author | purpose ” are the better for that purpose. Unquestionably this one 
to remain, as of course it must have remained, part of the character | js, It gives fire to the story, without making the author seem to 
after her repentance, no less than before it, is not brought out in fact | ventriloquise through the mouth of her puppets. The English 
in the latter part of the tale. Weare told of it, but we are no longer style of the book is clear, flowing, and vigorous, and has but one 





made to realise it as we did in the early part. Mrs. Hoey would not 
have diminished, but added to the pathos, if she had left a touch of 
the old fretfulness and feebleness prominent in Blanche after her 
repentance. Marcus, Blanche’s husband, is a good, though some- 
what slight sketch ; and the villain of the piece is decidedly better 
drawn than villains usually are, for the villains of novels are apt 
to approach the ideal characters,—are indeed in some sense ideal 
characters,—in their unnatural perfection, though it be perfection 
of villany. Mrs. Hoey has skilfully intertwined an intellectual twist 
—an id¢e fixe, due to voluntarily fostered envy, but not the less pro- 
ducing results independent of that envy,—with her villain’s evil 
qualities, and so she has contrived, —with the help of a very vivid and 
graphic description of his countenanceand expression,—to make him 
a good deal less melodramatic than the villains of ordinary novels. 
Again, some of the subordinate sketchesare very good ;—for instance, 
Lord Farney, the resident Irish peer ; and still better is the young 
wife he marries in his mature age, chiefly to prevent the estate from 
going to a worthless brother, in whose hands all his benevolent 
plans would have gone to ruin. Lady Farney, slightly as she is 
touched in, is admirable ; indeed, the very absence of strong lines 
in her character makes us wonder how it is she is made so living to 





| fault, that it is not trusted to as much as it might be. Mrs. 
| Hoey is evidently an accomplished French scholar, and she ekes 
| out her descriptions so often with technical French words that tha 
reader who has but a superficial acquaintance with that lan- 
guage, is compelled constantly to resort to the dictionary, if he 
| would follow her meaning. ‘This is a fault. It may be quite true 
| that many of the terms used have no exact equivalent in English, 
| but an inexact equivalent intelligible to all the world is a great 
deal better than an exact equivalent intelligible only to the few. 
Besides, as mere literary art, English not tesselated with French, 
| produces a much more complete and harmonious impression of 
| style on the mind, than a mosaic such as a few of Mrs. Hoey's 
| descriptions present to us. 





| MR. AUSTIN'S “ ROME OR DEATH.”* 

| Mr. Austin’s serious poetry somewhat puzzles us. Not only is 
its workmanship good, but its general conceptions have something 
| large and impressive in them; yet when we come to examine the 
execution in detail, the intellectual element in his general concep- 





* Rome or Death. By Alfred Austin. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 
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tions is not worked out, and we find the poems when finished and which consists in the utter divorce between the national 

i cisely in those points in which we had ] iri i y i 
. ae Oe eee a the sian themselves. Tew te Me. Guat aah te held ate r* ws alums O7 ios 
donna’s Child the general conception was certainly a fine one, for the Italian nation since the disastrous defeat of Mentana, 
namely, the or ng z a ssi between eo intellect , but we cannot but feel that the poet who is deliberately painting 
of - day poy > - = ne rv end asap the elements of ‘‘ human tragedy ” involved in the individual and 
of religious faith. at the poem hardly ilustrated its own national—and, we suppose, social—anarchy of the age, ought to 
subject 4 Ah me? rage : bie Bre / = . ® paint both sides of the conflict, and not only one,—not only the 
rong tet the narrow no selfish spirit which rent 20 gy? eee ange onc —- ~ = ors » om 
whi 3 : : . ial and its deadening effects on national character, but the deep 
wr agus eoncsate ationsed a tention |g of as sect ie take tunes om tes 
wl ic ness, organ of divine authority the divine element will vanish from 
cou'd passionately love all that was loveable in the fair devotee, ines society, the alias admiration for what Rome has 
rr ce ora poe gag her pes But peg in the direction of subjugating the barbarous elements 
of his . -— ee wy SC leving | of the human spirit, and the consequent belief that the real 
either the Roman Catholic or any other religion,—of the points | struggle between faith and despair is for multitudes the alterna- 
on which 18 oe ~ ea by oe —- ae the one | tive between Tome or Death in quite another sense than that of 
obvious point of the feminine beauty of character it produced, | this poem. Mr. Austin has completely ignored this, not the least 
and the points on which he held out against it,—of the grounds, | saeouaien subject of such a oa as his, in the spirited but com- 
in fact, of the tragic issue of the story, we hardly get a glimpse, | pletely one-sided poem before us, and so has missed the object at 
. ~o erm ed ee a a 8 the motive pee | = ’ certainly —_— to have intended to aim,—the delineation 
kept qu . re we expected a poem on one of the | of true human tragedy in that deeper sense in which each party to 
deepest of a — perplexities of the age, we find only a sad | a conflict is compelled to endeavour to crush hopes that are not 
tale, into which that moral perplexity enters as a cause, but not| merely selfisb, but have a noble source and a disinterested aim, 
as a constituent thread of the literary subject. in the other. 


There is the same defect in the continuation of the tale now Again, there isto our mind a real defect in the poem, even 
before us. The tragedy here rises from the simply individual to | regarded solely from the point of view from which it has been 
the national stage, and we have as its theme the effort of the | actually executed, a defect which gives a certain ludicrous 
Red Republicans under Garibaldi to snatch Rome from the grasp “aspect to a portion of it,—the gathering of the Italian people 
of the Pope and the French, in the heroic but unfortunate cam- | for the strife. It can hardly be denied, we think, that perfectly 
paign which ended at Mentana. Only here Mr. Austin throws off , natural and legitimate as was the demand of the Italian nation 
all pretence of entering sympathetically into both sides of the | for its capital, the cry ‘Rome or Death!’ had something child- 
conflict, and paints professedly from the Garibaldian point of ,ishly impatient and melodramatic in it, considering the enor- 
view, which regarded the whole party of resistance as a pack ' mous strides which Italy had made within ten years by virtue of 
of spies, priests, world!y politicians, and hypocrites. He depre- , mere statesmanlike sagacity; and considering, too, that Rome 
cates, indeed, in his preface, the notion that this conclusion is was actually gained by a little patience without the least collision 
absolutely his own. He says :— with France. This was the statesman’s feeling about the cry of 

“ At the same time, I trust no one will suppose that my love for Italy ‘Rome or Death!’ and we conceive it to have been justified, 
is either prompted or accompanied by any vulgar hatred of the Church though Mr. Austin brands it in bellicose strains as ‘‘syco- 








| 


of Rome, or that I have intended, by a single line or word in the follow- 
ing pages, to inflame religious prejudice and rancour against a Creed 
for which, as having satisfied the acutest intellects, inspired the noblest 
actions, and been illustrated by the most perfect piety, I entertain a 
profound respect. The entire poem must be regarded as strictly epical 
and objective ; and whatever strong and even combative phrases it may 
contain, must be considered, not as personal utterances of the author, 
but rather as the reflection and representation of the feelings natural 
to those who were actively engaged in the attempt whose failure it 
records,” 

But that statement is not in any degree verified by the poem 
itself, which is not only ultra-Garibaldian when delineating 
what Garibaldians feel, but when the writer speaks in his own 
name. Take this description, for instance, of the manner in 
which the victorious French troops were greeted in Rome after 
the return from Mentana :— 


“ But as they, onwards moving, roused the styes 
Where Papal squalor supersedes the reign 
Of Pagan ruin, swarms of black-robed spies, 
Shavelings and sbirri, and their servile train, 
3egan through chink and crack with stealthy eyes 
To peer and glance, as when from hole and drain 
Foul-feeding vermin thrust suspicious snout, 
Ere to their garbage-feast they sally out. 
But when they saw the Cross-Keys waving high, 
And heard Gaul’s pompous musie fill the air, 
Then out they came in shoals,—a various fry : 
Some in brown serge, with feet and foreheads bare, 
And hempen cord whence hung the rosary ; 
Some robed in white, long bearded, comely, spare, 
Whose lofty brows roofed Learning and the Law, 
And some, black-frocked, with clenched, ascetic jaw. 
Sudden, as though from underground they sprung, 
File after file, came troops of tonsured boys, 7 
To whose slim bodies gaudy cassocks clung, 
And who from native Freedom's healthy joys 
Had, babes, been weaned, and taught an alien tongue. 
Their pretty voices swelled the monkish noise; 


_phancy ” dubbed “craft of State.” But how puerile the cry 
‘Rome or Death!’ was, among the people at large, how little 
rooted in any really deep national feeling it was, nothing showed 
more remarkably than the conduct of the people themselves when 
_ they found that their statesmen were compelled to check the national 
movement, or accept, for no adequate reason, what would have 
‘been at that time infinitely more dangerous to Italy, a war with 
| France. ‘The people who were rallying to the attack on Rome turned 
| back, like the sensible, sagacious creatures they were, from the fron- 
| tier directly the Government prohibited the movement, and only 
the few thousand Reds who were genuine Garibaldians found their 
| way across the border to the fatal expedition. Of course, had the 
‘ery ‘ Rome or Death!’ been genuine, and not melodramatic, it. 
| would have been quite different. ‘The nation would have precipi- 
tated the King and the Italian Army into war with France rather 
than have submitted so tamely (and wisely) to the statesman’s 
veto. ‘This little circumstance gives quite a ludicrous air to Mr. 
Austin’s spirited account of the arming of the people. He bas to 
get over his little difficulty as best he can, but none the less it 
takes all the heart out of his poem when he has to avow that 
most of the people whom the fiery cross had summoned to the 
battle went quietly back to their homes :— 
‘* So of the hosts the glad alarum brought 
From wide and far, with pulses all aglow 
To rove the course they long bad scoured in thought, 
Some to the frontier, hare-brained, rushed, and lo! 
In nets unkingly cunning stretched, were caught. 
Others more wary, after footsteps slow, 
Turned and limped homewards, back to whence they drew, 
Their paths no more refreshed by hope’s sweet dew. 
But some there were whom nor recurrent fit 
Of aguish doubt could from fixed beat divert, 
Nor, wedded to the sword, divorce from it 
Long tortuous wiles or sovereign summons curt. 





Their tender forms, the sabre-sounding throng, 
Their innocent hearts, the festival of wrong! 
They too, the coiners of the spurious smile, 
That round each victor’s chariot skip and bark, 


What! Turn back now! No! though the earth should split, 
And from its wounds hell's lethal lava spirt, 

Though Italy’s heart should crack in fetching breath, 

The die is cast, that falls for Rome or Death !” 





| 
_ This is a great come-down. And Mr. Austin would have done 
better, we think, to limit himself from the first to the delineation 
| of the movement on the part of the few ultra anti-Sacerdotalists 
And, last, the sceptic souls, who from them thrust ‘to whom the cry of ‘ Rome or Death !’ was a reality, and a reality 
Man’s genial dreams, and in the fasces trust.” ' based not so much on national feeling as on hatred of priestcraft, 
That is spirited enough, but it is no delineation of that element on the one hand, and of those who in their hearts sustained the 
in ‘ the human tragedy” whereof Mr. Austin aspires to write, ‘cause of the Church against the world, on the other. The latter 


Obsequious hounds, the vilest of the vile, 

Came thick ; and those, who know not light from dark, 
Meek, timorous hearts, whom fear and faith beguile, 
And who in storm cling fast to Peter's ark : 
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element in his subject he has ignored altogether, and the former | 
he has tried, by an error of judgment we think, which has) 
seriously injured his tragic motive, to expand into a great national 


cause. 

Apart from these radical defects in the idea of his poem, Mr. | 
Austin fails, we think, in his characters. Godfrid and Gilbert are 
mere soldierly names, Olympia a sweet face, and Miriam a grand 
dody rather than a character. Miriam’s lyrics for the critical mo- 
ments of battle are not very fine in themselves, and jar on the sense 
of fitness, as wholly out of keeping with modern war. By far the, 
finest things in the poem are its narrative parts. Mr. Austin’s 
pictures are often fine, and his passion, though a little too bellicose 
and sensational, is full of fine images. As an illustration of the 
former, take this description of Capri :— 

“There is an isle, kissed by a smiling sea, 
Where all sweet confluents meet: a thing of heaven, 
A spent aérolite, that well may be 
The missing sister of the starry Seven. 
Celestial beauty nestles at its knee, 
And in its lap is nought of earthly leaven. 
’Tis girt and crowned with loveliness; its year, 
Eternal summer ; winter comes not near. 
*Tis small, as things of beauty ofttimes are, 
And in a morning round it you may row, 
Nor need a tedious haste your bark debar 
From gliding inwards where the ripples flow 
Into strange grots whose roofs are azure spar, 
Whose pavements liquid silver. Mild winds blow 
Around your prow, and at your keel the foam, 
All gladly sporting, fresily wafts you home.” 

Terrace and slope from shore to summit show 
Of all rich climes the glad-surrendered spoil. 
Here the bright olive’s phantom branches glow, 
There the plump fig sucks sweetness from the soil. 
*Midst odorous flowers that through the Zodiac blow, 
Returning tenfold to man’s leisured toil, 

Hesperia’s fruit hangs golden. High in air, 

The vine runs riot, spurning human care. 

And flowers of every hue and breath abound, 
Charming the sonse; the burning cactus glows, 
Like daisies elsewhere dappling all the ground, 
And in each cleft the berried myrtle blows. 

The playful lizard glides and darts around, 

The elfin fireflies flicker o'er the rows 

Of ripened grain. Alien to pain and wrong, 

Men fill the days with dance, the nights with song.” 

Tedious haste” is a truly fine expression, showing that Mr. 
Austin has noted one of the most characteristic vices of our age; 
and the descriptions of the growth of the olive and the fig are the 
descriptions ‘of a genuine poet. Again, take this fine passage 
describing a crumbling tower in the Campagna :— 

“ There is a tall but crumbling tower that stands 
Amid the lone Campagna’s gloomiest waste, 
Whose depths were dug by those Cyclopean hands 
Which famed Cortona’s massive circuit traced. 
Above, its walls, like wrecks on littered strands, 
Heaped more than built, rise up. Each age has traced 
Its record on the masonry. Wouldst compare 
Republic, Empire, ruin ?—Scan them there! 
Its corner-stones are waifs from drownéd fanes, 
Its mortar, marble gods. Urn, statue, bust, 
All that of porphyry temples yet remains, 
Tumbled and trampled, shattered, ground to dust, 
Chipped, splintered, fouled, besmeared with wintry stains, 
Into its chinks and crannies have been thrust. 
Religions, dynasties, to patch a rent 
In its rude mail, their sepulchres have lent.” 

That last verse strikes us as showing more true and vivid imagina- 

tion than any other in the poem. ‘ Religions and dynasties ’ lend- 
ing their sepulchres to patch a rent in the walls of a crumbling 
tower, bring back to us the true history of Rome, and the true 
effect of the scenery of the Campagna, with just that kind of 
power that marks a true poet. Again, this description of the 
boys of Capri, 

“ Bare-browed, bare-breasted, gemmed with eager eyes,” 

is singularly good of its kind, and there are many touches of the 

same high quality. 

On the whole, though we confess our disappointment with Mr. 
Austin’s poem, judged, as he evidently expects us to judge it, as 
a section, and an important section, in a delineation of ‘ the 
human tragedy,” it has increased our esteem for him asa poet 
and our hopes of his future. 





ORTHODOX LONDON.* 
A LINE in the Brother Smiths’ Pejected Addresses has, we find, 
been persistently recurring to us during our perusal of Dr. Davies's 
amusing, but prolix and even painful book. We have been re- 


* Orthoder London, By C. Maurice Davies, D.D. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers. 


peating it incessantly,—‘‘ And nought is everything, and every- 
thing is nought.” And it may be taken as a sort of essence or 
summary of the feeling left on our mind by the sketches of the 
widely various opinions and practices of those leaders of religious 
thought who occupy the pulpits of * the Church of England as by 
law established.” ‘The words ‘‘ established” and “law” seem to 
us indeed to be ludicrously incongrupus with and utterly irrelevant 
to the Church of England, while all the vagrant restlessness of 
thought, and wild freedom of practice, and impatience of control, 
and scorn of venerable custom which this book discloses, is fresh 
in our mind. It may well be said that the difference between 
some schools of thought in the Church—etymology alone forbids 
our calling them sects—and other schools outside of it, is infinitely 
less than the difference between certain schools within the sacred 
limits. Except for the recognition of the ecclesiastical and hierarchical 
system, which has as little to do with religion and theology as a 
recoguition of the advantages of a monarchy has to do with social 
morality, what separates the ultra-Broad Churchman from the 
Unitarian? or rather, do not some of the former, indeed, leave 
the old reverential Unitarians far behind in what is miscalled 
| breadth? Or what, again, but the question of government 
separates the old Evangelical from the bulk of orthodox Dissenters ? 
But within the Church the difference of parties—illustrated 
admirably by the book before us—is infinite; we use the word 
advisedly. ‘rom Broad Churchman to Unitarian, from Evange- 
lical to Dissenter, there is but a step, but the step from such ag 
Voysey to Mackonochie and such as he, is, at least, that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous; we decline to apportion the adjectives, 
We are very far from regretting individuality of opinion and 
action; the more men think for themselves, the more divergent 
they will for a time become. Already it is nearly the truth to say 
| that every thinking man differs on some point of theological 
j religion from every other man; that the number of parties 
|is only limited by the number of thinking men. But we do 
| regret that this state of things should be coexistent with the 
| bitterness that is felt as strongly as ever by the majority of 
| Churchmen for those outside the pale. It ought rather to be 
| felt that in common consistency and in defence of their own 
independent and almost defiant position, Churchmen should re- 
| move the barrier as far as possible, and make their Church in a 
far truer sense than at present a national one. If we are to judge 
by the actual state of the Church as shown by our author, creeds 
and articles should go theoretically as well as practically; and 
if consistency is to be maintained, ‘‘ Christ our pattern” 
should be the only watchword. But the element of pain in the 
| perusal of this book does not arise from all these sigus of mutually 
destructive thought or action. ‘These novel ideas, with their 
infinitely various methods, and marvellously original services—if 
not for teaching religion, at least for exciting religious feeling— 
are, as Dr. Davies rightly and frequently reminds us, very 
unmistakable signs of sincere and genuine purpose and 
healthy vitality in the Church, and will rouse as much 
‘life in the torpid heart of the disciple as they evidence in 
the awakening conscience of the teacher. The regret arises 
partly from the conviction that the Church has ceased to be a helper 
| or guide in matters of opinion—for where doctors differ so widely, 
| the patient is, perforce, compelled to accept the inevitable respon- 
sibility, and judge for himself—and partly from the unavoidable 
conclusion that the services of the Church, nominally religious, 
partake largely now-a-days of the character of entertainments, 
sensational, esthetic, musical, intellectual. They may often, we 
do not doubt, excite the religious affections and rouse a thoughtful 
interest in grave subjects; but for all that, it is infinitely sad to 
follow Dr. Davies, as he tells us of the crowds that rush about and 
wait at the doors to secure good seats at these imposing ceremonies, 
‘or to get near the orator on whose flowery periods or tragic 
thunderings they hang in breathless admiration. It requires both 
charity and candour to believe in the complacent ‘‘ we have altered 
all this ;” to believe that these things are better than the quiet, time- 
honoured, if somewhat jog-trot services, in which, if relijyion were 
not concerned, at any rate, nothing less worthy or more mere- 
tricious or superficial was; and which brought peace and rest 
iustead of feverish excitement, and did not disappoint us of the 
simple routine, every part of which grows dearer and more full of 
meaning a3 life multiplies its trials and sorrows. 

The wisdom of crowding together into a book all the variety of 
opinions and practices in the Church, though great if the object 
be to press fora wider and more catholic boundary, is questionable 
in the extreme, if the effect on individual worshippers be considered. 
To each congregatiuu the practices of its own particular Church, 





however startling at first, ss0n become a matter of course, and 
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the sense of novelty gives place again to the religious sentiment ; 
but the setting the various places of worship side by side for com- 
parison, suggests the miserable doubt that there can be but very 
little in any opinion or any practice when quite different ones are 
offered in each separate church ; and we are mistaken if this guide- 
book, as it were, to Anglican ceremonials, will not greatly help the 
thirsty votaries of novelty to seek restlessly for ever new and un- 
hoped-for draughts of fresh excitement. 

The impression that the services of the Church in the metropolis 
are so largely a show, is, perhaps, heightened by the lively 
temperament of our clerical cicerone, and by his undisguised ad- 
mission that he stares about and ‘takes stock,” as he says, 
‘during the litany.” We should not have expected to find 
in an author with a Welsh name so much irrepressible fun,— 
a temperament almost Irish or French in the airy lightness 
with which it mingles religion and pleasure; rushing in—we 
ask Dr. Davies’s pardon for the quotation—‘ where angels 
fear to tread,” sailing very close to the wind, and yet 
not more than grazing the shallows of irreverence,—leaving, on 
the contrary, a very distinct conviction of his own hearty, healthy, 
deep religious feeling. And yet we could wish, notwithstanding 
the many laughs or broad smiles which we have enjoyed, 
that he had not so evidently been catering for the public, and 
under ihe necessity of writing lively articles for the daily press ; it 
is to this we trace numbers of little incongruous jokes—such as 
that ‘‘ the gentleman who sang Pilate seemed to havea cold "— 
that entirely mar the effect and interrupt the narrative ; as a mis- 
chievous urchin breaks in upon the conversation of his seniors, 


who, though provoked at the impertinence, must needs laugh at | 


the drollery. Dr. Davies is not only too jocose, but we cannot 
acquit him of some flippancy, and even occasional vulgarity—as 
in the chapter on decorations—and much egotism, and of a flag- 
rantly patronising air towards the clergy whom he “ does,” or 
‘Jets off,” or ‘* reserves ” for future use. We have too much of 
his reason for choosing this or avoiding that preacher as_ his 
study, though a general statement of his plan at the beginning is 
no doubt useful and necessary. And we don’t care very much for 
his ‘‘candour” in telling us that he breakfasted in bed on a 
particular day, and other little personal facts that he need not 
have allowed an inquisitive public to drag from their right- 
ful and modest retirement in his own breast. Such re- 
marks as the following are in bad taste, and an unnecessary 
tax on the good-temper of the clergymen so freely handled 
in these pages :—‘‘ As it was, when I told people, with a sense of 
importance, that I was going into the City to hear the Archbishop 
preach, they all smiled, and asked me what [ was going to do that 
for. Ilowever, [ was not going to be laughed out of my arch- 
bishop. I had made up my mind to go, and I went; and a very 
good sermon I got.” We have quoted the amende, such as it is, 
but it will scarcely dissipate the effect of the general smile. And 
the thousand personalities about blue spectacles, green wigs, low 
stature, high voice, &c., might have been spared altogether, even 
at the sacrifice of some humour and piquancy. ‘They savour too 
much of playing to the gallery. 

When we opened Orthodox London, we very naturally expected 
something much less novel than its unorthodox predecessor ; 
we knew we could not read of the strange and hitherto almost un- 
heard-of sects that had excited our wonder and gratified our 
curiosity in the pages of the latter book ; but if less various and 
fantastic, it is in some respects more interesting, as dealing with 
names we know, and men many of whom we admire and respect. 
Archbishop Tait, Bishop Jackson, Dean Stanley, and many others 
have their place here. But, if we are not mistaken, Dr. Robbins, 
of St. Peter’s, Kensington, Dr. Evans, of St. Mary-le-Straud, and 
Canon Liddon, at St. Paul’s—all in their own pulpite—most in- 
terested our author himself. At any rate, he has infused into his 
brief sketch of their sermons that warmth and reality which pass on 
again to the reader. Dr. Evans's love for the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Dr. Robbins’s realisation of a future life—more of progress 
than of change—and Canon Liddon’s sense of deep responsibility, 
as a steward of God for every possession he enjoys, will remain 
associated vividly with their names, short and broken as are the 
notes of their discourses, admitting of little detail and no 
eloquence. It is remarkable that of these three, who have, we 
think, most favourably impressed our Broad-Church author, one 
is not a representative of any of the great religious parties, and 
borrows, therefore, neither adventitious eloquence nor influence 
from the leadership of a special view, but belongs instead to, and 
was chosen by Dr. Davies as, the representative or typical man of 
“the Church pure and simple.” 

The infinite variety of services which Dr. Davies sketches in 


this ‘Church of England as by law established” is something 
marvellous ; as he frequently tells us, ‘‘the world was all before 
him, where to choose,” and his ‘ only difficulty was an embarras 
de richesses.” He takes us to early communion, to midnight 
mass, to watch-night, to ** tenebize”—* the force of bathos,” says 
our author, ‘could no farther go,”"—to “ compline,” to golden 
lecture, to mission services, to a stand-up fight at the Hall of 
Science, to a sermon to medical students—curiously enough, 
delivered by a Mr. Body—to a sermon on Byron’s “Cain,” to an 
oration on ‘ Nineteenth-Century Devils,” to an appeal for the 
Moravian Mission, to a Second-Advent conference, to an 
orthodox-spirit séance, to the battle at Oxford about the 
‘**Select Preachership,” besides ordination, Easter, Christmas, 
Lenten, and other still more usual services. ‘The most ex- 
traordinary liberties are taken with the order of service, so 
that we must either laugh to scorn the red-letter instructions 
of our Prayer-books, or hug them for safety closer to our bearts. 
The services are cut to pieces, patched, pieced, dove-tailed, sub- 
stituted, shortened, postponed, discarded ; music introduced every- 
where, anywhere, nowhere,—fancy singing, not merely intoning, the 
Lord’s Prayer ;—old services revived and made much of, or 
new ones invented,—it is diflicult to say which, Of vestments, 
flowers, vases, candles, processions, genuflexions, banners, incense, 
there is every variety of quantity and quality, from none at all 
to the most gorgeous displays. The same is true of interiors, 
from the “ three-decker” and the appropriate two-story gallery 
and deep pen-like pews, presided over by a single clergyman in 
black gown and ample bands, to those with open seats and bril- 
liant altars and rich corona and lectern, wherein the ministrations 
were performed by a crowd of gorgeously robed officials.. The 
light-hearted way in which Dr. Davies takes things as he finds 
them amuses, if it somewhat pains us, and shows at least that reli- 
gion bas not soured him. His is, we should think, the “ merry 
heart that doeth good like a medicine.” He can be cheerfully 
forbearing even with Father Igratius. To begin to quote from 
this massive book secms absurd, so we will content ourselves 
with a single passage, which illustrate’s at once Dr. Davies's 
amusing andf rather tco fomiliar style, and the extraordinary 
epoch through which the Church of England seems now to be 
passing :— 

“ St. James's, Piceadilly—surely the very centre and core of orthodoxy, 
and the traditional stepping-stone to a bishopric—afforded an illustra- 
tion Sunday afier Sunday of this certainly commendable desire to adapt 
the Church of England to the wants of the age. <A distinguished corps 
of preachers, whose coryphwus was none other than the Bishop of 
London himself, had undertaken to enlighten the afternoon congrega- 
tions at this church on the subject of * The World "—a theme, satire will 
be sure to say, which an Episcopal preacher might ‘improve ’ to advan- 
tage from his experience. One Sunday Professor Lightfoot took the 
difficult and delicate subject of ‘The Drama,’ while, hard by, under the 
very shadow of St. James's, at the little slummy chapel in York Street, 
Mr, Stopford Brooke was regaling his auditory with a lecture on Byron’s 
‘Cain,’ illustrated with readings. Though the actual services were 
not ‘extraordinary,’ in the technical sense of the term, yet the selection 
of subjects was so remarkable as to form what the religious papers call 
‘a sign of the times.’ Each is far too noteworthy to be mentioned only 
in passing, and would demand separate notice for itself. Decidedly the 
most extraordinary development of this epoch through which we are 
passing is that very original gentleman, Father Ignatius. I do not 
wish to give him undue space on my canvas, but when I saw that he 


‘was to expatiate at St. George’s Hall on ‘ Nineteenth-Century Devils,’ 


I said, ‘ Let Professor Lightfoot talk about “The World,” or Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke about “Cain ”—Ignatius and his devils forme.’ I was 
fearing devils had gone out of fashion in the nineteenth century. A 
large congregation or audience—I never know which to call Ignatius’s 
people—had gathered to listen to his diabolical utterances, Ignatius 
assessed the numbers at a thousand, and I do not think he exaggerated 
them. The proscenium was arranged as for Mr, Voysey’s services, & 
placard with the motto ‘Jesus only’ being affixed to the red curtain ; 
and the previous portion of the evening's entertainment was performed 
as heretofore by the old gentleman in the short surplice. I confess 
myself to have been grievously disappointed in the matter of the devils, 
for they were only the stock pulpit devils of the Social Evil, Odium 
Theologicum, &ec., &e. Ignatius repeats himself a good deal, and when 
you have heard him once or twice you know pretty well what is coming. 
After the devils there was a prayer-meeting, to which about two hun- 
dred stayed; a regular good, full-flavoured, ranting sort of thing, with 
‘experiences’ by the members of the congregation. One gentleman, 
who gave himse!f out as a Nonconformist, could not ‘ refrain his silence’ 
in testifying to the truth of what had been said, and another was 
thankful to say he had ‘known the Lord Jesus’ since the early age of 
five. Father Ignatius was evidently ‘to the manner born’ of Wesleyan 
Methodism, for all the time he kept firing off ‘yes,’ ‘no,’ and * Alleluia’ 
like precatory pop-guns. It was all very extraordinary, very original, 
perhaps very unrefined, but possibly very hearty. It would certainly 
have offended the sense of propriety of many a fashionable congregation 
in churches high and low hard by St. George’s Hall, but that would be 
no criterion as to the usefulness of the meeting. At all events here, 
and in half-a-dozen other places, the waters of Bethesda were being 
stirred, whether by angel or not, and whether for healing or the reverse, 
time alone can show.” 
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SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 
We have noticed before the best paper in the Contemporary, 
‘‘ Cxsarism and Ultramontanism,” but Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, 


in a very temperate letter to the Pall Mall Gazette, — 


inasmuch as he does not agree that Scripture, even if | 
granted whole, proves Dr. Mawning’s case, but, on the} 
We need not say we had) 


us of misrepresenting, or rather misunderstanding, his creed, 


contrary, the Protestant case. 
no intention of misrepresenting him, and regret having mis- 


understood him,—a fact owing principally to our having read | 


his article too much by the light of the very strong statement in | 


page 501, that ‘if any man, or any body of men, really is entrusted | 





account for the great increase in the Conservative vote. That, 
as we have all along contended, is best explained by this paragraph 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison :— 

“The effective force of the middle-class has grown for a season 
Conservative. The Conservative party has become as much the 
middle-class party as the Liberal used to be, as much and more. The 
great merchants of London, the great spinners of Manchester, are 
Tories of the Tories; and the small merchant and tradesman haye 
begun to follow the fashion. The brewer, the distiller, the soap-boiler, 
the cotton-broker, and the drysalter have strong constitutional opinions. 
The sleek citizens, who pour forth daily from thousands and thousands 
of smug villas round London, Manchester, and Liverpool, read their 
Standard and believe that the country will do very well as itis. There 
is nothing now exclusive about the Conservative party. It is, in the 
old sense of the words, just as popular and democratic as the Liboral 


by God with the custody of a revelation on all the leading points | party. If one casts the eye down the list of the 351 Conservatives, we find 


iddle-class traders preponderating in the boroughs, and fairly conspi- 


ioi h n fail to occupy | ™ é ; : : - 
of religion and morals, I do not see how they ca nd PY | cuous in the sacred preserves of the counties. Conservatism has opened 


the position which Archbishop Manning claims for them.” We | 


its arms to the middle-classes, and has reaped its just reward. Distil- 


only wanted to say that the body so trusted might be all lay- | lers, newsmen, financial agents, and carriage-builders are amongst its 


of the day. The House of 1874 is even richer than the House of 


men. It is clear from his letter that he agrees with us that, heroes : , =n “ . s re 

i verbal inspirati Rome has no case: and that | 1868. Some day it will consist exclusively of local millionaires, and 
oven granting verun poeeny ao ’ : | perhaps ‘ be floated’ by some company broker, who will contract ‘to 
the only difference between us—on the matters referred to in the| place ’ the entire party.” 


article—is, that while he confines himself to saying that nothing | 


in the New Testament proves Sacerdotalism, we say that the 
teaching of the New Testament is directly Anti-sacerdotal. Our 
paper, in fact, rather supplemented, than opposed his view. 
The remaining papers are of less interest, though one on the 
reasonableness of accepting the history of Christ, by the 
Rev. Geldart Jackson, is weak only in execution; and Mr. St. 
George Mivart’s paper, called “‘ Contemporary Evolution,” singu- 
larly clever. It is an effort to show that modern democratic ten- 
dencies, even if carried out to their logical extreme, would not 
necessarily destroy the Catholic Church, unless scientific and 








philosophical evolution is fatal to her. ‘That is true, no doubt, 
but Mr. Mivart scarcely allows sufficient force to the spirit of 
individualism which democracy may develop. We do not say it 
necessarily will, but it may; more especially if, as Mr. Mivart | 
appears to think, the English-speaking branch of the Teuton is| 
the one which will ultimately dominate the world. It is not | 
science so much that the Roman organisation has to fear, as | 
the death of the belief that obedience to anything but law, | 
and law made by those who obey it, can be an elevating) 
virtue. Nothing will strain either governments or churches like | 
the rise of vast communities in which every man is competent, or | 
thinks himself competent, to form a separate opinion. The world 
has not seen that yet, but in the two places where it is most | 
nearly reached—Scotiand and Massachusetts—the result has not | 
been favourable to Catholicism. Mr. Holyoake’s article on | 
‘* Gambling in Politics” is a shrewd, and in its way, thorough | 
defence of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry, as the one which has shown | 
more Radical tendency than any other of recent years; and we 
eutirely agree with this very curious remark, if the fact given is 
intended to be literally accepted :—'‘ For twenty yearsin England | 
there has not been a single political society of working-men able | 
to pay the rent of their meeting-rooms. Tories may find a majority | 
at another election yet, unless the political education of the people | 
receives other attention than their scant means can command, or | 
unless increased wages and co-operation enable—as it is to be koped | 
it will—the people to obtain it for themselves.” We do not quite | 
understand Mr. Holyoake’s story of the Spectator, no lady that we | 
can remember having ever written a political article in it, but it | 
is quite true that Mr. Forster has never changed his view on the | 
necessity of religion as part of the education of the people. 

| 


Fraser and the Fortnightly both devote their first articles to | 


Blackwood is dull. In its political article there is triumph, and 
a lofty tone of patronage of the country, which is assured that if 
it behaves well, and is obedient, it shall not find its new masters 
unduly hard ; and, with an ostentatious disclaimer of an inten- 
tion to abuse Mr. Gladstone,—‘* we cannot,” says the writer, 
‘turn aside from the march of a triumphal procession to “strike 
at wretched kernes,’—there is an attack upon him which is in 
bad taste and foolish ; but the chief characteristic of the paper is 
clumsiness. ‘This used not to be so, and is to be regretted. It 
is pardonable for Toryism everywhere to lose its head for awhile, 
but it ought not to lose its style in Blackwood. A new serial, 
‘+ Alice Lorraine,”’ opens with a pleasant novelty, or rather revival. 
Astrology has been an unworked mine in fiction since the days of 
Scott, G. P. R. James, and those in which Bulwer was young and 
people could be found to read ** Zanoni.” The story promises very 
well, with its quaint mingling of thorough modernism with the old 
romance of a parchment, a prediction, and an accomplished period. 
‘‘The Two Speransky ” is concluded. ‘The second paper is less 
interesting than the first, as regards Madame Speransky-Bagréeff 
herself, but it puts the character and manners of the already half- 
mythical Czar Nicholas in a strong light, bringing out bis his- 
trionic conception of his position and his enormous egotism. 
The two Horatian lyrics, ode 3 of book i., and ode 3 of book 
ii, are pleasantly turned, but not quite witty; the conclud- 
ing simile, taken from a railway journey, is destructively in- 
congruous. An article on ‘Lord Stanhope and the Historians 
of Queen Anne’s Reign” strikes us as laboured and superfluous, 
an elaborate explanation of what everybody who has read the 
works of those historians can understand without it, —the attrac- 
tiveness of the period both to the reader and the writer of history, 
and the sources of that attractiveness. 

It is long since Macmillan has been so mercilessly heavy. Some 
charming letters of Mendelssohn's, about music, of course, but 
also full of freshness, home affections, and quick general observa- 
tion, are doubly welcome, after we have been reading about the 
application of the Savings’-Bank system to the pocket-money of 
small children at the primary schools in Ghent, about ‘‘ Endowed 
Competitions at Universities and their Results,” and about ‘ Coal 
and Coal Plants.” Each of these papers is very good in its way, 
and that on coal is even picturesque as well as instructive, when it 
reconstructs for us the primeval forests, in the morning of time ; 
but they are undeniably heavy reading. Miss Phillimore’s ** Prince- 


explanations of the Liberal overthrow, and we are bound to say | Priuters of Italy” deals with Aldo Manuzio, his descendants, 
the latter’s is the more statesmanlike of the two, and not much | and the Aldine Press ; and includes an interesting digression into 
more unkind. J’raser, while declaring in strong terms that official | the story of the friendship between Aldo and Erasmus, and 
economy was one main cause of the defeat—the people contributing | its lamentable breach. A pleasant paper describes an elephant 
their money not to be hoarded, but to be spent well—attributes | ‘‘ kraal” which was got up for the diversion of the Duke of 
the great change mainly to dissensions in the Liberal ranks :— | Edinburgh at Avishavella, near Colombo, Ceylon. Sir Emerson 

“Yet this phrase only inadequately and scarcely appropriately de- | Tennant’s book has exhausted the subject in general, and this 
scribes the real truth. There is a severance, not merely a schism, in its | particular occasion would have had nothing beyond the fact that 
ranks—a severance long suspect od, carefully hushed up, blandly oY | the capture of the noble beasts was witnessed by the Duke to dis- 
ferociously rebuked, but at length laid bare to an astonished nation. | tinguish it, had it not been for the conduct of a ‘“ tusker,” whom 


It would be more correct to say, that the Liberal party, as a homo- | . 
geneous political body, inspired with the same spirit, pursuing the same | it unfortunately became necessary to shoot, when the natives 
ends, united by common principles of action, had long been in a state | recognised him as a well-known “ rogue,” who had killed a number 
of dissolution and has now ceased to exist, It has, in fact, since its| of men in bis time. ‘Che natives knew of his being in the 
restoration to power in 1868, consisted of two sections, one of which, in| ~ , . . 

tone, and to a great extent in aims and opinions, sympathised more neighbourhood, had endeavoured to drive him off, and thought 
with its = ee opponents than with its own allies; but | they had succeeded ; but he entered the kraal with the others at 
was retained in the old connection partly by the wonderful fascination | i i 2 i 

of the genius of their common woah but still more by loyalty to that | rato Bene sa - hes a ee We Senneet -_ 
party-bond which is so strong among politicians of the old school.” CORSEOS LENS 88 CONEWS =~ 


7 : oe “Six of the tame elephants (nearly all tuskers) advance uphill to 
No doubt the dissension is deep, and accounts for almost avy | meet the wild ones, who had the advantage of the ground; behind are 
amount of abstinence at the polls, but it is scarcely so deep as to! the noosers, each carrying a long rope, aud the whole are supported by 
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eaters with their spears. The wild ones are visible to every one, 
poe in line, with their tusker commanding officer in front; he 
waits until his enemies are half-way up the slope, then his trunk goes 
straight up in the air; he trumpets shrilly, charges straight down 
at a sharp trot on the leading and strongest of the tame elephants; 
their tusks clash together, they struggle head to head, to 
the astonishment of all, as it is known to be very unusual 
for the wild elephants to attack the tame ones on these occasions. 
The old tusker gradually forces his antagonist downhill, in spite of the 
yells of the natives, who point at him with their spears; he then 
suddenly leaves him, and charges the second tame one, as he toils up 
the ascent, catches him on the broadside, and with one butt knocks 
him right over, leaving the poor beast on his back, with his feet up in 
the air, the poor mahout having gone flying through space; the other 
tame elephants now retire in a panic, the wiid herd slowly withdraw, 
and the grand old tusker, after taking a good look at his discomfited 
foes, stalks quietly off, covering the retreat of his companions.” 

Mr. Hardy’s story in the Cornhill falls off somewhat from 
the promise of its commencement. We don’t care so much 
about Miss Bathsheba Everdene, the female farmer, with her 
silk gown and her piano; the characteristics of her as we 
saw her first, as ‘‘a maiden with a milking-pail,” are not so 
clear as they were as she appears here, paying her farm- 
labourers, showing samples in the market, and sending a valentine 
with the giggling concurrence of her servant. Interest is diverted 
from her to the betrayed girl, Fanny, whose story is plainly tend- 
ing to tragedy. ‘The descriptive touches are somewhat strained, 
too, and we miss the full humour of the earlier chapters. A delightful 
essay on “ Dr. Johnson’s Writings” is the Lonne-bouche of the Corn- 
Lill. It will bear reading over and over again. Mr. Stephen’s admi- 
ration and affection for Boswell are put with great fervour. ‘ I sub- 
scribe,” he says, ‘‘ most cheerfully to Mr. Lewes’s statement that he 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Among the number of magazines which we have received, but which 
| we are unable to notice at any length, are Temple Bar, The Argosy, 
| Tinsley’s, Cassell’s, and Evening Hours. Temple Bar is the only ex- 
ception, after Cornhill, to the general dullness this month. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s story, “Patricia Kemball,” is good, and the essays are all 
interesting, though wo cannot admit the accuracy of the praise ac- 
corded to Mr. Gilbert's adaptations by the author of “The Present 
Aspect of the London Stage.” The Argosy maintains its character 
steadily,—that of a very fair, even liberal, sixpennyworth. The three 
serials in 7Yns/ey’s are too much for our memory. We read Mr. Mac 
Carthy’s “Linley Rochford,” and wait for the republication of the 
| others. In Cassell’s Mugazine there is a real treat for its readers, 
|in Mr. Buchanan’s fine ballad, “Granddad in the Ingle.” He has 
done nothing better than this terrible, grim story of the old bue 
|caneer, who, in the cheery homeliness of Christmas at the farm, 
| sits wrapped in his old age, dull, sightloss, senseless, until he wakes 
| suddenly to the memory of his great crime, and the arousing dart kills 
| him, The imagery is fine and consistent throughout,—in the exterior 
| of the old man,— 


“ As still he sat as a cold grey stone 
Upon the lone sea sands, 
His thin grey hair as white as foam, 
Like drifting weeds his haucs ;" 
| and in the interior, where 


“ Ever the life he lived went on 
Within his soul alone ; 
To all the wash of the waves of life, 
He kept as cold as stone.” 


The motive is thoroughly preserved, and the close most effective. 
“Saved from a Wreck,” by Mr. Walter Goodman, is admirably written, 
with touches of realism, little bits of almost common-place among 
horrors, and a strong personality which makes it read more like 


estimates his acquaintances according to their estimate of Boswell. | * real experience than any story of shipwreck which we can recall. 
A man, indeed, may be a good Christian, and an excellent father | Evening Hours is virtually a now magazine, though it calls itself a 
’ ’ 


of a family, without loving Johnson or Boswell, for a sense of new her of bgPrepimyene, Ace spun a dull periodical of that 
humour is not one of the primary virtues. But Boswell’s is one | net a . as y ee - ma mY os _ list of contributors is pro- 
f the very few books which, after many years of familiarity, | mniaing. } <4 is very good int ced, with the opening chapters of “My 
os = y ’ . ‘ Story,” by Mrs, MacQuoid; a delightful paper on St. Peter's Nursery, by 
will still provoke a hearty laugh even in the solitude of a study, | Miss Thackeray ; and several short essays of decided merit. Lady 
and the laughter is of that kind which does one good. | Barker contributes “Notes on Cooking,” which, if they are adequately 
This is true, but we are not sure that the sense of humour 18| studied by ladies and their cooks, will raise her to the position of a 
not a primary virtue. In ‘A Bonapartist Story,” it is easy to} benefactress to the public. 


recognise the hand which has been contributing its brilliant) 


sketches of modern French life to the Pall Mall Gazette. This 
is a clever production, and as it is perfectly frank in its re- 
velations with respect to the most prominent adherents of 
the late Empire, it might make some persons, who have made 
things pretty comfortable for themselves after all, wince, if 
Frenchmen ever read English magazines. But they don’t. ‘A 
Rose in June” begins admirably. Mr. Damerel, the lazy, self- 
indulgent rector, who loves landscape and the picturesque gene- 


*,* Mr. Dixon writes to justify his spelling of ‘Fitzwater,’ and his 
statement that tho latter was created Earl of Egremont, with which we 
found fault in last week’s notice of his //istory of Two Queens. He 


| rests his justification on the passage in one of Mr. Brewer's Calen- 
dars of State Papers, that “ Lord Fitzwater was created Earl of Egre- 


mont.” Now, in the original MS. in the British Museum from which 


| this passage is supposed to emanate there is nothing about Lord 
! + . . ’ . . . 
Fitzwalter being made Earl of Egremont; be is described as Earl 


of Sussex, Grand Chamberlain of England, Viscount Fitzwalter, 


rally; who dislikes bills, noise, poverty, and unlovely cottages; who | Sgr. (%e. Seigneur) of Egremont and Burnell, There is no con- 


counts his wife’s being well dressed among his simple luxuries, and 
thinks it such a pity that overworked ‘* Martha” does not see the 
beauty of repose, is a little like Mr. Dickens’s Harold Skimpole, 


curate, is—a darling! There is really no other word for bim, and 


no doubt the author's intention is that thereshould not be. ‘Then | 


firmation of this creation of Earl of Egremont to be met with anywhere ; 
it is not mentioned in the actual State Papers, where we are told that 
Lord Fitzwalter was made Viscount Fitzwalter and Earl of Sussex; 


. . > = | nor do any of the extinct “ Peerages” refer to it in connectic ‘ith th 
but without the dishonesty and the caricature. Mr. Nolan, the’ motes: ; a ee ee 


Fitzwalter family. As to tho spelling of ‘Fitzwater,’ it is so spelt in 
the above MS., and occasionally in Mr. Brewer's Calendar, but other- 
wise the spelling of ‘Fitzwalter’ is universal, not only by modern 


there is a most interesting article on “ Feng-Shui,” two words | usage, but by every historical authority that has come downto us. We 
which mean the embodiment of the obstructive superstition of | aro still of opinion that Mr. Dixon's spelling of the namo is “ugly :” we 


China,—one of those papers characteristic of the Cornhill, in which 

an abstruse and difficult subject is set before the general reader in 

attractive and comprehensible form, the laborious process of its 

production is skilfully hidden, and the result is much valuable infor- 
mation, combined with a keen pleasure in its acquisition. The Curn- | 
hill pronounces on the side of the proposed Arctic expeditions, and 
wants to know whether our millionaires are so dead-drugged by 
money that they cannot spare a flea-bite from their fortunes to earn 
for themselves an everlasting name ?—whether we have no noble- 
men who will attempt to rescue their names from the ruck of 
Earls and Dukes by something more creditable than pre-eminence 
in the massacre of tame animals? ‘These questions are perti- 
nent, but not exactly calculated to extract subscriptions. ‘ Our 
people,” observed Mr. Lafayette Kettle to Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
“* require to be cracked up.” Mr. Kettle alluded to Yankees, but 
the British merchants and marquises like to be cracked up too, 
previous to being asked for contributions. 


In the Gentleman's Magazine we find a summary of the recent 
Parliamentary losses, under the heading “ Fallen Out of the 


Ranks,” in which personal characteristics and public estimates are | Holland (@..G.), Arthur Bonnicastle, er 8¥o 


| Erskine (R.), Gospel Sonnets, or Spiritual Songs, feap. Svo 


have not said it is incorrect. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Adams (F. 0.), History of Japan, vol 1, Svo ..... eccevens a (King & Co.) 21,0 
Against the Stream, Cr SV0 ......cccrcccccssereecsersersersescereeseeescreeess (isbister & Co.) 6/6 
Amusing Poetry, a Selection, with Preface, by Shirley Brooks (Chatto& Co.) 36 
Andrews (J.), Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenalism, cr 8vo(Maclehose) 2/6 
Andrewes (Bishop), Manual for the Sick, 32mo (Rivington) 2/6 
Bacon's Twenty Essays, edited, with Notes, by Storr, feap Svo......(Rivington) 1/0 
Bain (A.), Mind and Body, the Theories of their Relation, er 8vo (King & Co.) 40 
Baxter (R. D.), Local Government, Taxation, and Mr.Goschen's Report (Bush) 3/6 
Bridge (C.), History of French Literature, from Demogeot, 12mo.,.(Rivington) 3/6 
Buckley (T. A.), Great Cities of the Middle Ages, 12mo .. Routledge) 30 
Burns (W.), Scottish War of lndependence, &c., 2 vols S¥ Maclehose) 26/0 
Burritt (E.), Ten Minutes’ Talk on All Sorts of Topics, er 8vo (Low & Co) 6/0 
Campbell (Lord), Lives of the Lord Chief Justices of England, vols 1 &2(Murray) 12/0 
Clayden (A.), Revolt of the Field Labourers, &c., er Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Coleridge (Sara), Phantasmion, a Fairy Tale, cr 8V0 .......00..0000088 (King & Co.) 7/6 
Cooke (J. P.), New Chemistry, Cr 8¥0 ......ccccseccseeeeeee ..(King & Co) 5/0 
Cooke (J. P.), Principles of Chemical Philosophy, cr 8vo ., veee( Macmillan) 12/0 
Crump (A.), Theory of Stock-Exchange Speculation, Svo . ..(Longman) 10/6 
Digby (K. H.), Temple of Memory, 12M0 .,...c.0scceeeeeseseneneees ...(Lopgman) 5/0 
Dobson (A.), Vignettes in Rhyme and Vers de Société, l2mo......(King & Co) 5/0 
Eggleston (E.), Circuit Rider, a Tale of the Hervic Age, l2mo.. Routledge) 2/0 
(Pryde) 146 

































| Faber’s Hymns, selected by R. P. Smith, 120 .........c0000eeeeee (isbister & Co.) 5,0 
Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco, by Himself, Svo ...(Macmillan) 50 
Gordon (Mrs.), Chief Women, or Higher Life in High Places ...... (Hunt&Co) 3/6 
Hall (T. D.), Child's First Latin Book, 12mo _ (Murray) 1/6 





Hare (J. C.), Walks in Rome, 2 vols er 8vo........ seaianepianeimennaintid (Isbister & Co.) 21/0 
(Routledge) 2/0 





touched off by a light hand. Mr. George Barnett Smith contri- | Hugo (V.), Les Misérables, Pantino, cr 8¥0  ssessseesseseseeees (Chatto & Windus) 2,0 


butes an essay on “ Forster's Life of Dickens,” which, though | 
pleasant and fair, is not, we think, up to his general mark. It is 
not, for instance, equal to his last month’s essay upon Mrs. 
Gaskell, or to that of several months ago, upon the Brontés. 


Jerram (C.S.), Dargo & Gaul, 2 Poems from the Gaelic (Maclachlan & Stewart) 2/6 
Kempis (Thos, 2), Of the Imitation of Christ, L8m0 ......00.eecseeeeees (Rivington) 2/6 
Lewis (M.), John Fenn's Wife, a Novel, cr 8vo (8. Tinsley) 7/6 
Maclaren (A.), Training in Theory and Practice, cr 5vo ..(Macmillan) 6/6 
Meade (Right Rev. W.), Twenty-Nine Plain Sermons, 12mo ,,....... (Dickinson) 3/6 
Newman (J. H.), Lectures on the Doctrine of Justitication, er Svo (Rivington) 5,0 
Newman (J. H.), Tracts, Theological and Ecclesiastical, cr 3vo......(Pickering) 8,0 
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Nichols (T. L.), How to Behave, a Manual of Manners, 12mo..,......(Longman) 2/6 | 
Palmer (FE. H.). History of the Jewish Nation, er 8vo .. ae ad K.) 50 

Physiology for Practical Use, by Various Writers, 2 vols cr + ..(King & Co) 12/6 

Pickering (E. C. ), Elements of Physica! Manipulation, part 1, re »(Maemillan) 10/6 

Rawlinson (J.), Guide to Solicitors in Will-making, &c., 8vo (Stevens & Sons) 4/0 

Redcliffe, (Viscount Stratford de), Why am [a Christianl2mo (King & Co.) 3/0 | 
Robertson (J. C.), History of the Christian Church, vol 2, er 8vo -(Mur ray) 6/0 | 
Robinson (F. W.), Second-Cousin Sarah, 3, vols cr Svo (Hurst Slackett) 31/6 | 
Rule (W. H.), History of the Inquisition, 2 vols 8vo (Hamilton, A« li ums, & Co.) 25/0 

Shingleborongh Society, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8VO ........cseeseee ..(S. Tinsley) 31/6 

Sophocles for Schools,—Cdipus Coloneus, with Notes, 12mo .(Maemillan) 1/9 | 
Spencer (H.), Essays, Scientific, Political, & ae .(Williams & Norgate) 6/0 
Spencer (H.), Study of Sociology, cr 8¥0 ....ceccoccsseesessecsecteeneeesene (King & Co.) 5/0 
Taine (H. A.), History of English Literatur By ), vol - imonston & Douglas) 7/6 
Talmage (T. de Witt), Burning Words. 12m0 .,,.....e:se.secse-eee eoveevee(DiCkinson) 2/6 
Talmage (T. de Witt), One Thousand Gems from, fe ap ee (Nicholson) 1/6 
Thieblin (N. L.), Spain and the Spaniards, 2 vols cr 8vo......(Hurst & Blackett) 21/0 
Thomson's Seasons,— Winter, with Notes by Bright, fea; eeeee(Rivington) 1/0 
Transactions of Obstetrical Society of London, 1873, 8vo .......... ..(Longman) 15/0 
Treasury of Languages, a Rudimentary Dictionary of Philology...(Hall & Co.) 5/0 
Vaughan (C. J.). Words of Hope, from the Temple Chureh, er 8vo (King & Co.) 5/0 
Vaughan (J.), Addresess to Children in Christ Church, Brighton...(Dickinson) 4/6 
Vaughan (J.), Addresses to Children, 2nd Series, er 8vo... (Dickinson) 2/0 
Vaughan and Urwick, The Papacy and the Bible, a Controversy(Ireland & Co.) 1/6 
Von Hellwald (F.), The Russians in Central Asia, cr 8vo.... ... (King & Co.) 12,0 | 
Waring (J. B.), The State, a Sequel to the Universal Church, er 8vo (Triibner) 3/0 | 
Words of a and c omfort for those i in Sorrow, roy 16mo (Hurst & wesc 5/0 | 


M35 SION HOUSE BENGAL FAMIN Vi REL IEF F UND. 


Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who 
contributes £1,000 ; 
And H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, who subscribes £500, 
LONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence, Mr. Hugh Matheson. 
Mr. N. de Rothschild, M.P. Mr. Dudley Smith. 
Hon. R. Bourke, M.P., Under Secre- Mr. John Fleming, C.S.1. 
tary of State for — Affairs, Mr. Wm. Grant. 
Mr. C. B. Denison, M.P. Mr. F. W. Heilgers, 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K. S.I. Mr. W. Dent. 
Mr. E. C. Baring. Mr. A. T. J. Petersen. 
Mr. Alderman Allen. Mr. J. N. Bullen. 
Mr. John Borrodaile. 
(With power to add to their number.) 
CALCUTTA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Hon, Mr. Schalch (President). Hon. Mr. Bernard. 
Hon. Mr. Inglis. Hon. Raja Jotendro Mohan Tagore, 


























































Hon. Mr. Dalyell. Mr. J. Bullen-Smith. 
Hon. Mr, Sutherland. Munstri Amir Ali Khan. | 
Hon. Digambar Mitra, Jabu Durga Charn Law. 


Hon. Mr. Robinson. 

The Lord Mayor and the London Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence | 
for the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the | 
rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fellow-subjects in Bengal and 
other parts of India are now visited 

The funds subscribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot | 
easily be reached by Government interference, | 

The Viceroy of India, in his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th ult., states :— 
‘The people of the distressed districts will gratefully appreciate the sympathy 
and liberality of the English nation.” | 

And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
country to afford is but too clearly manifested by the concluding words of the 
telegram sent by the Chairman « “a the Central Relief Com nittee at Caleutta : —The 
distress is likely to be very severe. Subscriptions are solicited early. 

Subscriptions may be forwarde ed to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
The Imperial Bank, Lothbary ; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 
St. James's Strect, S.W.; —’ National Bank of India, 80 King William Street. 
Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord | 
Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House, JOHN R. S. VINE. Secretary. 

March 12 2th, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, Cashier. 








pie LAST SCHOOL of the “SCHOOL BOARD.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 43d, for View and Plans of 

Forest-Hill Schools—The Architecture of the Present—Can Art be taught ?—Health | 

in Schools—Bells—Savitary Matters, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 





| 
In course of publication, in 3 vols. 8yo. 
Kk ANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY | for ENGLISH 
READERS. By J. P. Manarry, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College 
of, 


|} and Professor of Ancient History in the University of Dublin. 


Vol. L, price 12s, or in Three Parts. 


Vol. I. Part T. x Critical Commentary on Kant's Aesthetic, w 
i s ( - he oom ial 
Chapter on Mr. . Mill's Empirical Derivation of Space. Price ee 


Vol. I. Part “4 ‘te Deduction and Schematism of the C etegorio 8. Price 4s, 
Vol. I. Part IIL. Principles of the Understanding, and Kant's Idealism, Price 3s, 
Vol. JI. English Translation of Kant’s Prolegomena to any future Metaphysic 
with Critical Notes and Appendices. Price 93. ’ 
*,* Vol. IL. (completing the work) is in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Sy 
pAILWAY ACCIDENT MUTUAL ASSURANCE 
W COMPANY, Limited. Offices, 42 Poultry (corner of Old Jewry), London 

| dueorporated under Act of Parliament 25 and 2 Vict. ¢. 89.) . 
TRUSTEES. 
James Abbiss, Esq. R. Biddulph Mar tin, Esq. 
The Hon. Robt. Bourke, M.P. Sir John Murray, Bart. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq. James White, i 1. 
DIRECTORS. 
Sir John Murray, Bart., Reform Club, Chairman, 
M. Angelo, Esq., Elm Lodge, Mortlake, and Junior Conservative Club 
William Berry, Esq., Woolston Hall, Chigwell, Essex. 
John Brown, Esq., Woodford, Essex, and Gresham Club, 
Courtenay Clarke, Esq., Piuner’s Hall, Old Broad Street. 
Arthur Iago, Esq., 38 ‘I! regunter Road, South Kensington. 
Lord Frederick H. Kerr, United Service Club. 
M. E. Marsden, Esq., 43 Doughty Street, and Gresham Club. 
~ B. Martin, Esq., 68 Lombard Street, and Clarewood, Bickley, 
Captain W. S. M. Rayner, 56 Pall Mall, 
H. Osborne White, Esq., 58 Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
Major J. Copley Wray, 2 Queen's Gate Place, Kensington. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY—Peter Gray, Esq., ’.R.A.S., Hon. Fellow Institute of 
Actuaries. 

BANKERS—Messrs. Martin and Co., 68 Lombard Street. 
So.icrrorns—Messrs. Carr, Bannister, Davidson, and Morris, 
AvupiToRs—Robert Lucas Nash, Esq., H. W. 5S, Whiflin, Esq. (Messrs. Lovelock 
and Whiffin). 





The only Railway Accident Assurance Company on the MUTUAL principle. 
Single Premium covering the WHOLE LIFE at any age, but payable by two in- 
stalments if preferred. 
Expense of Assurance reduced by TWO-THIRDS. 
Profits divided amongst the Members. 
TABLE. 


W eekly allowance 























J | for PREMIUMS, 
oe lcci 
is | By Two Instalments. 
CLASS, an Total Partial | Single | Pay- 
: 3 Disable- | Disable Pay- Present | ment 
° ment, ment. ment, Pay- | within 
8 ment. two 
<a 
q years. 
a L fs d £s, d £s d £ a. d. £s. d. 
Insuring a “sum if 1000 6 0 0 110 0 ; 0 0 112 0 112 0 
Killed, and Allow 5 » 0 018 0 114 0 018 0 018 0 
ance Weekly if in- 250 119 0 010 0 O18 0 010 0 010 0 
iured. 100 10 0 06 0 010 0 0 6 0 0 60 
“A” 1000 oe ae 110 O1lL 6 Oll 6 
Death only. 500 se ‘iia O1ll 6 06 6 066 
Weekly Allowance ies 6 O f 110 0 3 2 0 a me 230 
“only. es ; 0 OO! O18 ( 13 0!) OW 6] 012 6 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms free, on application to 


W. BURR, Managing Director. 





MARRIED LADY, 


flve miles from London, wishes to receive 


residing about NAMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, 1874.—LONDON CENTRE. 


I ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
_4 EXHIBITION, KENSINGTON, 1874, 






Tw O LITTLE GIRLS, between the ages of 8 and 12 CANDIDATES are requested to send in their Will be open on Easter Monday, 6th April. 
years, to be EDUC ATED with two of her own children. | Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs, A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., SEASON TICKETS. 
Terms, 100 Guineas each per annum. | 107 Vi ictoria Street, S.W. A. Non-transferable Ticket........ccccccesessessessss £2. 
Address “BETA,” National Club, 1 White hall B Non transferable Ticket, with 120 ‘Artisan’ 8 
Gardens, London, W. \ IR TON COL LE GE (for W OMEN). Or 240 School Tickets........0.seccccssceseoees £3. 
? 2 G The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will |  C. Transferable Ticket, with 200 Artisan’s or 
B " T GHTON C OLLEG E. | be held in London in June. Forms of entry and 100 School Tickets .. 5 
PATRONS. | copies of examination papers for a former year may Season Ticketholders of £3 and £5 Tickets are 
1ed on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss registered as Members of the National Association for 





The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE | be obtai 
of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFIELD—The DAVIES, Girton College, 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &e. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 1. In connection with this 
PrincipaL — The Rey. C. BIGG, M.A, late Senior | Will be offered of the valu 
Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford, 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Publie- 
School education, in a most healthy climate peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitutions. 
Special arrangements are made for pupils prepering 
for the Civil Service. 





2. GILCHRIST SCHOL 


the value of £50 a year for 
October, 1574, to be compet 


must be returned filled up on or before April} 30. 


years, tenable from October, 1874. The Scholar 
be required to read for a degree certificate, » 


the Gilchrist Educational Fund offer a Scholarship of . : y 
three years, tenable from ™ —. SH. ADOW of 


Cambridge. The Forms Promoting Technical Instruction. A_ first list of 

Members will be published shortly. Season Tickets 

Examinationa Scholarship | can now be had at the Royal Albert Hall, and at the 

e of £50 a year for three | usual agents. 

: will CHARGES FOR ADMISSION :— 

| 6th April to 50th June, Is daily, except on Wednesdays, 
2s 6d; Ist July to 31st Detober, 1s daily. 


DEATH.”— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has 


ARSHIP.—The Trustees of of 


ed for at the University of 


The modern forms have been organised with great 
care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical 
education for boys intended for business or the active 
professions. There is an excellent Laboratory, Work- 
shop, &e. 


The School is well endowed wi its Scholarships and | 
Terms 80 to 90 guineas per annum, | 


Exhibitions. 
according to age. 
Address, the Rey. the SECRETARY, 


TZ ING EDWARD's SCH a 
K ; D'S SCHOOL, | 


BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A, 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


Oe COLLEGE.— 
J : TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six 
£40), Four £20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 
DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 


/ 


P a PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, yy using the celebrated “* UNI TED SERVICE " 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 





London General Examination of Women in May. 


M R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 

W.C., he aving x recently received many choice 
Spec imens, of MIN ERALS, ROC KS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in 
Geology. 





W OOD TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. | 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 
being an adaptation of real wood,in lieu of painting or 
paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly 
durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, | 
DECORATORS, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
> EMARK: \BL E, very Remarkable | 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S | 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- | 





pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, im 
i 


and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, | 


been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded 
view of the Picture.—39s Old Bond Street.—Admit 
tance, Is. 

rHURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 

IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET SAROrA ee TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
T i E 


' A LL-MALL 

This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 
which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). 
Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent. 
Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
cence. 
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Issue of 35,000 Shares of £1 each by the 


NEW ZEALAND 
LAND AND EMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


EMIGRANT AND COLONISTS’ AID CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


The Present Issue will complete the Subscription of the jirst 50,000 Shares, 
(The rest having been subscribed principally by the Directors and their friends.) 
10s per Share payable on application, and the remaining 10s when called for, but not before Ist July next. 


The Capital of the Corporation is £250,000, but no further issue beyond these 50,000 Shares can be made without 
the consent of a General Meeting of Shareholders. 


March 14, 1874.]} 











DIREcTORS. 
The DUKE of MANCHESTER, Chairman. The EARL of DENBIGH. 
H. G. ASHUURST, Esq., Colonial Merchant, London. The MARQUIS of DOWNSHIRE. 
JOHN BALFOUR, Esq. Col. the Hon, W. FELLDING. 
Dankers—Messrs. COUTTS and CO., Strand, W.C.; Messrs. DIMSDALE, FOWLER, and BARNARD, 50 Cornhill, E.C, 
AGENTS. 
Lonvoxn—Messrs. MATHESON and CO., 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 
eo : A. F. HALCOMBE, Esq., Marton, Rangitikei (Managing), ) Members of the Provincial 
New ZEALAND— { EDWARD PEARCE, Esq., Wellington, = Council of Wellington. 
Messrs. HARMAN and STEVENS, of Canterbury, N.Z., Land Agents. 
a Lonpon: Messrs. HENRY KIMBER and CO., 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Soicitors— {New ZEALAND: Messrs, HART and BUCKLEY, Wellington. 
ee W. H. BISHOP, 1 Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
BRoxEns— i . G. COOKE, 25 Austin Friars, London. , 
Secretary—C, STUART BAILEY, Esq. (formerly of Her Majesty’s Colonial Land and Emigration Office). 
Lonvown Orrices—3 QUEEN SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
New Zeacanp Orrices—IMMIGRANTS’ DEPOT, MANCHESTER (Manawatu) BLOCK, PROVINCE OF WELLINGTON, 





Under the existing Contract between the Corporation and the New | the property, 8 acres, subdivided into one-fifth-acre lots, fetched £730 ; 
Zealand Government, and subsequent modifications thereof, the Corpo- , the average price per acre boing £91 5s. 
vation has acquired one of the most fertile blocks of land (the Mana- At another sale in the same month of October, at a place 30 miles 
watu), in the Province of Wellington, in the North Island, New Zealand, | only distant from the Corporation’s property, the lowest price obtained 
embracing an area of 106,000 acres for £75,750, or under 14s. 4d. per | for quarter-acre lots was £50, and the highest £396; and 1,100 acres 

















XUM 


acre, on deferred payments covering ten years, namely, one-third pay- 
able on the Ist day of April, 1877; one-third on the Ist day of April, 
1879; and one-third on the Ist day of April, 1882, with interest until 
paid at the rate of 5 per centum per annwn. 

The Corporation has an immediate right, under the Contract, to pos- 


session of the whole of the block, with the exception of not exceeding 1,000 
acres, as to which the right is reserved to Government to retain posses- 


sion until the timber growing thereon has been cut and removed; but 
the Corporation has power to make roads throughout the whole of the 
Block. 

The Corporation has already paid £15,000 on account of the purchase, 
and thereupon has obtained a grant of 10,000 acres, being, in fact, only 
half of what that sum represents, the Corporation being desirous of 
being rather in advance in its payments to the Government than other- 
wise. But such was the increased value of the land already obtained 
by the time this payment was made, that although the land has only 
cost the Corporation 14s 4d per acre, they were able to borrow the 
whole of the £15,000, that is to say, £1 10s per acre on that grant, and 
as will be seen, the subsequent increase in value has been still more 
striking. 

This property is now called “Manchester,” in compliment to the 
Chairman of the Corporation. 

The Manchester Block is connected with the settled districts of 
Rangitikei and Wanganui, and with the capital by good roads; and by 
tram way with the Port of Foxton, at the Mouth of the Manawatu River, 
a distance of 38 miles. The Manawatu and the Rangitikei Rivers form 
the northern and southern boundaries, and the Orowa River flows 
through its centre. Fresh water is everywhere abundant. <A plan 
accompanies this Prospectus. 

The “ Totara,” * Matai,” and other valuable woods grow in vast 
quantities on the estate. So important, indeed, is the supply of timber 
from the Manchester Block deemed by the New Zealand Government, 
that their main object in the construction of the tramway from Foxton 
to the centre of the Block, was to facilitate the utilisation of this timber 
in the Public Works throughout the Colony. Two steamers are engaged 
in the trade from the Port of Foxton, and are insufficient to carry all the 
freights offering. : 

A line of railway, running through the property, is already com- 
menced by the Colonial Government, for the purpose of connecting 
Wanganui and the North-Western Districts of the Island with Napier on 
the East, and with Wellington, the Capital of the Colony. 

F The 24 miles of railway which have yet to be constructed by the New 

Zealand Government on the Block, will alone require 24,000 sleepers and 

400,000 feet of sawn timber, for rails, bridges, &c., besides which, there are 

about 130 miles of railways projected inthe North Island. In the South 

ee tenders have been called for the supply of 300,000 sleepers in the 
rovince of Canterbury. 

The following facts will show the rate at which the value of the pro- 
perty has increased since the purchase of it by the Corporation :— 

In November, 1872, at a sale by auction, land abutting on tho rail- 
way line, aud in every respect similar to that belonging to the Corpo- 
ration, fetched £2 per acre cash, . 

In 1873, two blocks of the land of the Corporation comprising 500 
acres each were leased to residents in the Colony as farms, at 2s. 6d. 
per acre per annum, with a covenant to purchase at £3 per acre in 7 
years. One Block of 1,000 acres of back land has also been leased on 
Similar terms, 





at the Offices of the Corporation and of t 


of country land in the same district, 8 miles from any town, were sold 
at an average price of £7 13s per acre. 

A Township has already been laid out in the centre of the Block on 
the River Orowa. 

A letter received from the Corporation’s Agent, dated November 
last, gives news of a purchase by a settler of a section (quarter of an 
acre) in this Township at £30, and of a block, outside the Township, of 
about 7 acres at £8 per acre. 

Country lands, whether in large or in small sections, may, for the 
present, be occupied on lease, at an annual rental of 2s 6d per acre, 
with a purchasing clause of £3 or £4 per acre, redeemable in 4 or 6 


years, as may be agreed upon, The majority of the Emigrants sent 
out by the Corporation will occupy their farmsteads on these terms, 


The advantage of this mode of settling the land is that, while the 


rental produces a handsome income, and, in the end, large profits for 
the Corporation, it leaves the Settlers the use of their earnings; and, 
if these are expended in improvements and stock, the land will pay for 
itself long before the expiry of the lease. 


The New Zealand Government, under the terms of the Contract, pro- 


vides 2,000 free passages for the conveyance of Emigrants to the Block 
(equal to an expenditure of about £28,000). On the other hand, the 
Corporation is required to place 2,000 emigrants upon the land, on or 
before the Ist day of April, 1877, and at the rate of 200 each year. 


The Government of New Zealand engages by the contract to find (if 


' required) employment, on or near the block, during four days a week 
at least, at fair remuneration, for 200 male emigrants at a time, for one 


year. 


Up to the present time the Corporation has forwarded 478 emigrants 


(equal to 352 statute adults), being more than the requirements of the 
Contract for the whole of 1873 and 1874. 


The Directors see no reason to anticipate any difficulty in locating 


the stipulated number of emigrants (2,000) within three years from this 
date. 


The emigrants are met on arrival by the Company’s Agents, and 


are received and lodged in the Immigrant Depét on the Block. 


The Government contributes a grant to the extent of one-half of the 


cost of the formation of district roads within the block during 5 years 
from Ist January, 1874, such grant not to exceed £2,000 a year, 


The Manager and Chief Agent of the Corporation in New Zealand is 


Mr. A. F. Haleombe, a gentleman who has had over 20 years’ experience 
in the Colony, and has held the important posts of Provincial Secretary 
and Government Immigration Officer for the Province of Wellington, 
which latter post he relinquished to enter into the service of this Cor- 
poration, so highly did he think of its enterprise. He has for many 
years farmed and managed a large estate, partly his own, ithmediately 
abutting on the north-western boundary of the Manchester Block. 


The Corporation has also secured the valuable services of the eminent 


firm of Harman and Stevens, well-known land agents in New Zealand. 


The copies of the Deed of Contract, dated the 26th of December, 1871, 


between Her Majesty the Queen (by the Governor of New Zealand) of 
the one part, and the Emigrant and Colonists’ Aid Corporation, Limited 
(by Colonel the Honourable W. TH. A. Feilding, their Attorney), of the 
other part, modified by letter from the Colonial Secretary of State, 
dated 23rd November, 1872, may be seen at the oflices of the Company 


and of the Solicitors. 


Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association can be seen 
i¢ Solicitors, where Forms of 


t 


At another sale in October, 1873, of land situate 24 miles only from Application for shares may also be obtained. 
\ 
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PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE, & CHICAGO 


LtATLROAD 


COMPANY. 


Issue of 1,000,000 dols Eight per Cent. Equipment Bonds to Bearer, 
in Bonds of 1,000 dols each. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST GUARANTEED BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


COMPANY. 


INTEREST PAYABLE Ist MARCH AND Ist SEPTEMBER. 





The RAILWAY SHARE TRUST COMPANY (Limited) 
offer for Subscription the above Bonds, bearing interest from 
Ist March, 1874, at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, payable 
half-yearly on the lst March and Ist September, at the Com- 
pany’s Office in New York. Principal repayable at par in 
United States currency on 1st March, 1884. 


The price of issue is £195 per Bond, payable as follows :— 


£ 

50 per Bond on allotment. 
70 — on 8th April. 
72> — on 8th May. 


195 per Bond of $1,090. 


The Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway, 500 
miles in operation, forming the Western section of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by whom it is leased and 
worked, is one of the most important and profitable trunk 
lines in the United States. 

$ 
The total share capital is .. ws... $e: sabadaesioes 22,214,000 
Total Bonded debt.........006 eeree $13,621,000 
Less held by sinking fund... 1,100,000 
— 12,521,000 





The rental paid by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
under lease of 999 years from Ist July, 1869, is $2,611,319 a 
year, being an amount equal to the interest and sinking- 
fund on the whole bonded debt, and 7 per cent. on the share 
vapital, 


The net earnings, as shown by the Company’s accounts, 
amounted, in 1872, to $4,507,464, so that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company made a profit of $1,896,144 a year by the 
lease. This amount is steadily and rapidly progressing, the 
net earnings during the last four years having increased from 
$2,733,157 to $4,507,464. 


The total amount required for annual interest and sinking- 
fund on the whole bonded debt of the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne, 
and Chicago Railroad Company is under $1,000,000, so that 
the actual net earnings are upwards of four times the amount 
required to pay the same. The principal and interest of these 
bonds are further secured by the guarantee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which is duly endorsed on each 
bond of the presert issue. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has itself a net income 
of $7,106,920 a year, after paying interest on its own bonded 


debt. 


The double guarantee, therefore, of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, andChicago and Pennsy!vania RailroadCompany makes 
these among the strongest bonds ever offered, and the credit 
of the Company is such that, notwithstanding the recent 
panic, the 22,214,000 dols of share capital of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago Company, which ranks after all its 
bonds, and pays only a fixed dividend of 7 per cent. per 
annum, is quoted in New York at 93 per 100. 


The 1,000,000 dols equipment bonds now offered are issued 
to replace a like amount of these bonds which fell due Ist 
March, 1874, and no more bonds of the same description can 
be issued, while the other bonded debt of the Company is 
being constantly diminished by the action of sinking funds. 





_ At the present rate of gold and exchange, the annual 
interest on each bond of the present issue, costing 195/, would 
amount to 14/ 10s. 


The Six per Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, which have the guarantee of that 
Company only, are quoted on the London Market at 101 to 103 
per £100, while the Bonds now offered have the doukle gua- 
rantee of the same Company and of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railroad Company, so that the price of 
the present issue is exceptionally cheap as compared with the 
established price of other similar securities. 


A copy of the form of Bond, with the endorsement of the 
guarantee of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and an 
attested copy of the Lease to that Company, may be inspected 
at the office of Messrs Norton, Rose, Norton, and Brewer, 6, 
Victoria street, Westminster. 


The remaining instalments may be paid in full under dis- 
count, at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, on any day on 
which an instalment falls due. 





The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will be OPENED on FRIDAY, 
the 13th inst., and will be CLOSED on MONDAY, the 16th 
inst., at four o’clock p.m. 





The allotment of the Loan will be made as early as possible 
after the subscription is closed, and in cases where no answer 
to applications is returned it will be understood that it has not 
been practicable to make any allotment. 


Upon payment of the allotment money, scrip certificates to 
bearer will be issued to the subscribers, and will be exchanged 
for the definitive bonds after the issue price is paid up. 

The failure lo pay any instalment when due makes all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


5 Lothbury, E.C., March 11, 1874. 





PITTSBURG, FORT WAYNE, AND CHICAGO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. 





ISSUE OF 1,000,000 DOLS EIGHT PER CENT. EQUIPMENT 
BONDS, AT £195 PER 1,000 DOLLAR BOND. 





Principal and Interest Guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Company. 

No. 

To the Railway Share Trust Company (Limited), 5 Lothbury, 
London, £.C. 





I request that you wiil allot me bonds of the Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railroad Company, in accordance with the 
prospectus issued by you, dated 11th March, 1874, and I engage to 
accept the said bonds or any lesser number you may allot me, and to 
pay for the same in accordarce with the prospectus. 


Narie at full length....... eeeoee evcccococscecs 
Address ...sceseeee eccccccescsoscssoes coccccccevee 
Occupation.....c.eccccerereseee cocceccccocecocose 
Date ..... sisenrecescodonsesseedosensoncenosen eee 








—_ 














— 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR £35,000, IN SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE SHARES OF £100 EACH, PART OF £375,000, 
WHICH CONSTITUTES THE ENTIRE PREFERENCE CAPITAL 


OF THE 


CORNWALL MINERALS 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 36 and 37 Vie. 


Estimated Net Earnings available for the Interest on the Preference Capital, £67,875 per Annum, being 
upwards of three times the Amount required, viz., £22,500. 


PRICE OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAR, £100 PER £100 SHARE. 
PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 


£10 on Application; £20 on Allotment; £20 on 30th April, 1874; £25 on 30th May, 1874; £25 on 30th June, 1874 \less Half- 
Year’s Interest due this day, £3 per Share)—total, £100. 


Or, at the option of Subscribers, the whole Amount can be paid up on Allotment, under Discount at Six per Cent. per Annum on such Prepayment. 


Subscribers will be entitled to the Interest accruing from 1st January last, which will be allowed as ahove. 


Reckoning such Allowance, and tho Discount on Prepayment of the Instalments, the Net Prico is Reduced to about £37 15s per Share. 


The Shares will be Transferred into the Name of each Subscriber free of Stamp Duty. 





The following is a List of the 
DIRECTORS and OFFICERS of the COMPANY. 
DIRECTORS, 
A. C. SHERRIFF, Esq., M.P. (Chairman). . 
The Right Honourable the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 
CHARLES GILPIN, Esq., M.P., Director of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
SAMPSON LLOYD, Esq., Petent Shaft and Ax!etree Company, Wednesbury. 
J. 8. LOUTH, Esq., Director of the Cornish Consolidated Iron Mines Corporation. 
©. H. ROBARTS, Esq.. 2 Hare Court, Inner Lemple, London. 
CHARLES E. TREFFRY, Esq., Fowey, Cornwall. 
GEORGE WILSON, Esq., Director of the Monkland Iron and Coal Company. 
ENGINEER, 
W. H. THOMAS, Esq. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. COPE, ROSE, and PEARSON, 26 Great George Street, Westminster. 
AUDITOKs. 
Messrs. PRICE, HOLYLAND, and WATERHOUSE, 15 Gresham Street, E.C., 
ndon 





Messrs. G. 8S. HERBERT and SON are authorised to dispose of, by Public Sub- 
scription, 350 Six per Cent. Preference Shares of £100 each, being part of 3,750 
Preference Shares constituting the entire Preference Capital of the Cornwall 
Minerals Railway Company. 

Subscribers will be entitled to the Interest accruing from Ist January last, 
which will be allowed as above. 

The Price of Subscription is Par, or £100 per £100 Share, or reckoning accrued 
Interest and Discount for prepayment of Instalments, the net price is reduced to 
about £97 Los per Share, payable at the dates above mentioned, 





The system of Railways of this Company is of a very important character to 
West Cornwall, affording most valuable business facilities to the extensive series 
of mining properties in the district; as by it they are placed in direct railway 
communication with the port of Newquay on the north, and the ports of Par and 
Fowey on the south, from which places extensive shipments of Ore, both coastwise 
and in the foreign trade, are made. 

In addition to this, by the medium of the Cornwall Minerals’ Railway, the whole 
of the mining district is brought into direct railway communication, rid the Corn- 
wall Railway, with Falmouth and Penzance on the south, as well as with Plymouth, 
and vid the South Devon Railway and the Bristol and Exeter Railway, with Exeter 
and Bristol, thereby giving access to the whole of England. 

a. entire Railway system of the Cornwall Minerals’ Company extends to about 
52 miles. 

_The Company also possesses special privileges in respect to the shipments from 
Fowey Harbour, which is accessible to vessels of 1,000 tons’ burthen at all times of 
the tide, and which will be improved, and by the addition of extensive wharves, 
sidings, and other works, adapted to the shipment of at least 2,500 tons of material 
per dey estimated to pass over the Railway. The Company, in addition, leases 
Newquay Harbour and Par Harbour, thus concentrating in itself all the necessary 
arrangements for the movement of Ores either by water or by railway. 

_The gross amount of earnings, including that from the harbours, is estimated at 
£169,259 per annum, and, after deducting working expenses and rents, the net 
earnings of the undertaking are estimated at £81,625 per annum. 

The Preference Shares of the Company form a first charge upon the whole of the 
net earnings (after deducting the interest on the Debentures and rent-charge, 
amounting to £15,750 per annum), which would leave the sum of £67,875 available 
to meet the dividend on the Preference Capital. 

The annual sum required to pay the Dividend on the total Preference Shares is 
only £22,500 per annum, to meet which it will be seen the estimated amount avail- 
able is upwards of three times the amount required for the payment of such Pre- 
ference Dividend. 

The character of the security may therefore be considered as unexceptionable. 

_, The Cornwall Minerals’ Railway is incorporated by a Special Act of Parliament, 
*6 and 37 Viec., which consolidated the undertaking of the Cornwall Minerals’ Rail- 
way and Harbour Company (Limited). 

The Capital of the Company is £750,000, divided into 3,750 Six per Cent. Prefer- 
ence Shares of £100 each (of which the 350 Shares now offered form part), and 
3,750 Ordinary Shares of £100 each with £250,000 Debentures. 

lhe contract for the construction of the Works provides for the completion of 
the entire undertaking by the Ist July next, and due provision for payment of in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the Preference Shares during con- 
struction is therein provided. 

The Works have been actively proceeded with over the whole system, and it is 
stated are now insuch an advanced state as to admit of the Railways being opened 
for public traffic some months earlier than the period stipulated in the contract, 
the last Report of the Directors intimating that it is confidently expected that all 
the lines will be open for mineral traffic during next month. 

The statement of the Chairman of the Company at a meeting of Shareholders 





as to the prospects of the undertaking are exceedingly encouraging, as will be seen 
by the following extract from his speech :— 

« The Directors firmly believed they had got possession of a district which had 
an immense amount of traffic for any railway which met its requirements, 
Not only did the district possess great mineral wealth, this Railway having, in 
fact, been formed for the development of those resources, but it also traversed 
some of the finest scenery in that district, and he had no doubt that the 
passenger traffic of their line would hereafter form a very important feature 
in the earnings of the Railway. (Cheers.) The Directors were quite satisfied, 
from personal inspection of the country, again and again renewed, that they 
had the very best grounds for believing that this would be a success. 
(Hear, bear.)” 

The following Table will illustrate the current market price of Railway 

Preference Shares :— 














Stock Equal toa 

Rate of Exchange Equal to Premium 

Preference Price per for a per £100 

Dividend, £100 Stock, 6% Stock, Stock of 
Nate of the Company. % £ £ £ 
cpm eerie ee ee | lsl ose 4i 

Cornwall (guaranteed stoca).. » & 1374 37% 

Great Northern .......ec00+++ =o 138 38 
Great Western .. 5 eve. 133 38 
South Devon...... 5 ecorce |= 37 27 
North Staffordshire 5 132 32 
Great Eastern... 6 2B oe. §=—288 23 
Lancashire and 6 33 oe «135 35 
Manchester, Sheffield, 6 2 . 138 covee «628 
Midland ...... 000+ seveeseseeersseserers ae | on 3: eeeees 135 ° 35 
N.-Eastern (Stockton & Darlington) 6 snip 136 cecee - 334 34 


It will be seen from the above Table that a very large margin exists for an in- 
crease in the value of the Six per Cent Preference Shares now offered, beyond the 
price of Subscription, so soon as the Line is completed ; and to Trustees and others 
seeking a thoroughly reliable home investment, free from the risks inseparable 
from Foreign Securities of every class, the present affords a most desirable 
opportunity. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ Receipts, and 
on Completion of the payments, the Preference Shares will be transferred into the 
name of each applicant, free of Stamp Duty or other charges, and the Share 
Certificate of the Company will be obtained and forwarded in due course, 

In the event of no allotment being made to any applicant, the deposit paid will 
be returned forthwith without deductions ; should a smaller amount be allotted 
than applied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment 
of the amount payable on allotment. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each Share 
applied for, must be made on the annexed Form, and can be forwarded either to 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., Bankers, 20 Bircbin Lane, E.C., London ; or to 
Messrs. G. S. Herbert and Son, 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, of whom Forms 
of Application can be obtained. 

73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London, 12th March, 1874. 

Subscription for £35,000 in Six per Cent. Preference Shares of £100 each, part of 
£375,000 which constitutes the entire Preference Capital of the 


CORNWALL MINERALS’ RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Price of Subscription—Par—£100 per £100 Share. 


Subscribers will be entitled to the Interest from Ist January last, thereby (with 
allowances for prepayment) reducing the net price to about £97 15s per Share. 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To Messrs. G. S. Herbert and Son, 73 Old Broad Street, E.C., London. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 
Bankers, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C., London, the sum of £ , being £10 per Share, 
on my application for Six per Cent. Prefereace Shares of £100 each of the 
Cornwall Minerals’ Railway Company, I request you to transfer to me that or any 
less number of the said Shares, and I hereby agree to accept such trausfer, and to 
pay the balance in respect of such Shares, in terms of your Prospectus dated 12th 
day of March, 1874. 





Name in full ... 
Address ...... 


Signature ........ cevesccccccesccoscssescoeeccese 





(Addition to be signed by Applicant desiring to pay up all the instalments on 
Allotment.) 
I desire to pay up my Subscriptions in fall, on Allotment, thereby entitling mo 
to discount ou prepayment of the Lnstalments, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
SiQvature ...,..:.cceereereeceesenseereesenserses 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 





The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


K: NAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
ESSRS, DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | 


supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.0. 
4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manofacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 





name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 


the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the public.—92 Wigmurs Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
‘ The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E, LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
| EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
(The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs ** The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—C ROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


ROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Italian Ware- 
housemen :— 


tna PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


(ARTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry 
/_Pasteand Curry Powder. eat 
i em CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. Jones 

and Co., Tirhoot. ome 


[ABLE JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


“JAMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE 
e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re- 
fined Sugar only. af 


PPePaReD SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 





MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in botgles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 





| 


| the original marked prices. Scme lots of China and | 


| These facts are now attestel by the published records 


SPECTATOR. 
VL ORTLOCK’S POTTERY] 
i GALLERIES, 
203 AND 204 OXFORD STREET, | 


AND 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 


REAT SALE of GLASS and! 
ry EARTHEN WARE. 


OHN MORTLOCK having  deter- 
e mined to convert the whole of the House, 203 | 
Oxford Street, into one extensive Glass Establishment, 
begs to state that to save breakage and risk in moving, 
the WHOLE of the GLASS STOCK, consisting of 
Decanters, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, and every 
possible variety of Table Glass, is to be DISPOSED 
of ata REDUCTION of TWENTY PER CENT. from 


Earthenware are included in the Sale, which termi- | 
nates March 2Ist next. 


UDDEN MOURNING.—} 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, | 
millinery, besides materials at ls per yard and up- | 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, aud | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

! 





at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, and INDIGESTION. | 
SAVORY and MOORE'S | 

P ANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent reme- | 

dial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver O21 and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also effisiently supply the 
place of the oil when the stomach caunot tolerate it. 


of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
company each bottle. Bottles from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 

And of all other Chemists, who also supply SAVORY 
and MOORS’S CELEBRATED COUGH LINCTUS, or 
PECTORAL SYRUP. 


IGESTION PROMOTED by 
PEPSINE 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, and recommended 
by the Medical Profession. | 
Sold as Wine in bottles from 3s, Lozenges in hoxes 
from 2s 6d, Globules in bottles from 2s, and as Powder 
in l-oz. bottles at 5s each. by all Chemists, and the 
Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 South- 

ampton Row, W.C., London, 
See name on label. 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 
BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 
excrescences. Price 6d and Is per box. May be 


procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— | 


HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's. 
MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S bi 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C , 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of,200 Medical 


| gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel , 


spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


| PAD and PATENT LEVER. fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


| and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 


rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 

excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 1jd and 23 9a 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 








post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, | 


Post-ollice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of , 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, | 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 


| inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 


London. 
_—* PATENT ‘* OZOKERIT ” 
CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








i 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
s ies {FEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
ecretaries 4 jOHN J. BROOMFIELD o 


- BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 


_the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, General M Lnager, 


TO INVESTORS. cae 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
PENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe [Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and ©9O., 3 Royal Excha 
Buildings, London, EC. . —e 








—— 
| INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Income from Premiums .. eee £338,129 
Accumulated Funds ........... +. 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 

At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
was found to be £847,570. Of this sum £154,654 wag 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders, The remainder, namely. 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 
aad other contingencies. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


\ ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 












ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEAIH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fand, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca? 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
LERLCAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C. 





FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 


exceeds ... £249,000 


| The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,830,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 


assuring .., ove one ooo oe ee 304,457 
The New Annual Premiums were... ove 9,770 


| The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 323,87h 


| The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
The subsisting Assurauces and Bonuses 
amount to one eee one peo eve 5,773,144 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
CREDIT of half the first five xunual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
| years of age. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANOES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specifled age. 
INVALID LIV&S assured at rates propgrtioued to the 
risk, 
CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1873. 
| The 4%h Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
| Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
| to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
| Society'sOffices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary ani Secretary. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colis was 

ever attended with such speedy and unfailing success 
as Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. In every 
periodical may be seen testimonials of their wonderfal 
efficacy. Nothing else gives such a sound, refreshing 
night's rest. In hysterical, nervous, and heart com- 
plaiuts they are unfailing. and in rheumaticand nervous 
pains they act like a charm. They taste pleasantly. 
Sold at Ls 14d per box, by al! Draggist:, 


ww WINDS.—At this period of 
| od the year BAD COLDS, COUGHS, and any 
COMPLAINTS of the CHEST and LUNGS are most 
dangerous. Safe and immediate relief may be obtained 
by the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR, The 
best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the Chest 
and Lungs. In bottles, at Is 1jd and 2s 9d each 
Sold by all Chemists. 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMEN U'& PLLLS. 
—Whenever the weather is variable, and the 
temperature constantly changing, the weak and deli- 
gate need be very careful to repel the first symptoms 
of disordered action or ill-health. The scrofulous and 
consumptive will find in these noble remedies the 
means of casting out the bad humours which originate 
| and prolong their sufferings. The Ointment should be 
well rubbed twice a day over the skin as near as pos- 
sible to the part affected. It will penetrate, and act 
| most wholesomely and energetically on the dise ised 
structures. It manifests a wouderfal power in re- 
moving all taints from the blood, aud consequeat'y in 
curing a multitude of chronic ailments which seemed 
) to be almost irremediable. 
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Price 1s, cloth. 

\ 7HAT is WINE? 

the Times as to t 
By James L DENMAN. 

, R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Passions for the 








NICOLL'’S SPRING OVERCOATS of Water- 


Hu oo Tweed Cloths, with improved Pockets 
H January 7, 1874), 20s each; ditto, with ; 
yi 3 This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


AND 


Historical, Judicial, and Literary. 
By JOHN PAGET, Barrister-at-Law. 


(Registered, 
silk lapels, 21s; 
to 63s. 
J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING. an 

T e TR JUSERS. For Dress, 25s to 35s; fo: 
ing, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 

: J. NICOLL'S EVENING and MORNIN‘ 
H. DRESS for GENTLEMEN. Dress Coats, 6 
to 80s: Frock Coats, 70s to 90s; Morning Coats, o 
T willed, Imperial, and other Cloths, 42s to 63s. 


of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42 


OURT DRESSES for Levées and Drawing-rooms. 
G The Embroidered Cloth Suit, witb appointments 


complete, £20 5s; ; 
Suits are also kept as specimens, or for loan. 


TAVAL, MILITARY, and CIVIL OUTFITS, fo 
N all parts of the world, completed on the shortes 
notice. 

ERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 
‘ prices. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 


Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool 
39 New Street, Birmingham. 





(00D 


An Inquiry 


suggested by the Recent Correspondence in 
‘a8 he Alleged Adulteration of Sherry. 





SEASON. 


Deputy-Lieutenant’'s. ditto, £36. 


The best at moderate 


Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 


| This day is published. 


FABLE S 


By ROBERT, 


Author of “Poems by Owen Meredith.” 


I N 


Lord LYTTON, 


SON @G. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








imess PARADOXES 


' 
8 


f 


PUZZLES: 


NOW FOR TUE FIRST TIME COLLECTED IN ONE VOLUME. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








r Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


t 


SUPERNATURAL 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


, 





RELIGION; 











The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for APRIL wil! contain 


CABINET FURNITURE. a Novel by Mrs. E. LYSAGHT (Author of “Nearer and Dearer,” “Building upon Saud,” 

der to FURNISH HOUSES completely, Be: ai A Roe tien ee ie ae 
Wott Ss BURTON ian in addition to ‘his “nn ve.) ; anda Tale by Mr. JOHN DANGERFIELD (Author of “Grace Tolmar”). The 
Stock :— | Works of Fiction in the NEW QUARTERL Y MA GAZINE are invariably be gun and 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
WASHSTANDS ......... wide 37. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .......... 158 6d 208 6d 



















ended in the Number in which they appear. 


2is Od 


INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. 





RELIED UPON. 


Best Polished Pine .- 2883 6d 32s Od 36s Od as Ree gS ee igen 
Mahogany, Circular Marble i iil tae Ss A F E 
Best don Square do. 2. 638 0d 70s 0d 873 Gd DIVIDENDS 20 PER CENT. MAY BE 
Co a vidi sft. 3ft.éin. 4ft. | + vr - . ™ 
aes a va ars sisoa| FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 
st Polished Pine. we 578 Od 72s Gd 95s 1 oa +, . . r 16 . 9 
Soins o. 7s Gad 955 od osod) LRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 






Sft. Gin. = 4ft. 
2is 6d 
20s Od 


DRESSING-TABLES.—wide — 3ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 178 0d 
Best Polished Pine...... ww. 258 6d 
Best Mahogany Drawers ... 

WARDROBES, with 


33s Od 


Drawers, Trays, and 

Hanging Space...... wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak....... 1058 02 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine ...... 175s 04 190s 04 200s Od | 
Best Mahogany .........+++ 230s Od 255s Od 2s Od | 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
Mahogany chairs, covered 
in leather, stuffed horse- 





BEEP ccccecraveansssceesovevneen 30s Od 358 0d = 42s 0d 
Mahogany Couches ......... 105s 0d 145s 0d 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tables, 

telescope action, size 

kf nee 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 

wide—4 ft. 6 in. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards ...... £9 0s £10 Os £11 10s 
With plate-glass backs... £10 53 £15 15s £23 0s 


Easy Chairs, stuffed 

horsehair..,......00«+ presets 378 6d, 65s, to 180s. 

DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 

‘Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs. 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, Occasional Tables. 
Card Tables, Chiffonniers, and Cabinets. 
Davenports, Whatnots, Music Cabinets, and Stools. 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold, & Fancy Woods. 
Gilt Console Tables and Pier Glasses. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Piaus of the 30 
iarge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
(thaws CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
: Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manuofactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn. Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best miid 
“perient for delicate constitutions, especially adapied 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. ‘ 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


Street, London ; and of all other Chemists throughout 


the world, 


C ANDLES.—FIELD'S PATENT) 


; WEDGE-FITTING, in COMPOSITE. STEAR- 
= E, PARAFFINE, and OZOKERIT, Fit Firmly in 
— thus saving the Trouble and Danger of 
" J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of Ozokerit, Self-fitting and Wedge- 

thing Candles, and of the United Service Soap. 


25s 0d | 


45s 0d 47s 6d 553 Od 


investigation. In full working order. 


Investors may rely upon 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. 

Yearly prolits are very large. 

of the day, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. 

Any less number of shares can be obtained at £12 10s per share. 

| Fall and reliable particulars will be forwarded upon application. 
! 


It will bear the strictest 
It is the most legitimate Investment 
No further liability. Shares are fully paid up. 


Dividend paid January and July. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 


TABLE Knives, [vory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELecTRO ForKs—Table, 24s to 338; Dessert, 16s to 29s. 
+ SPOONS, 24s to 40s; - 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER MAche TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELecTro TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELECTRO CRUETs, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
” LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 103. 
LAMPs—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. 
Bronzed TEA AND CoFFeE URNs, from 443, 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 
CLocks—Fhglish, French, and American. 
CuINA AND GLASS—Dinuer, Tea, and Dessert Services. 








is THE ORIGINAL 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


A.D. 1700. 


| Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15a; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 

| Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
BAtus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelliag. 

BevsTeaAps—Brass and [ron, with Bedding 

| CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Eads, Bands, &e. 

| GASELIKRS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-clu., £6 6s, 

Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £5 10s, 

| KITcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £34 

| Kircnen Utensits—Copper, Tin, ant Lron. 

| LURNERY Goods, Brustes, MATs, &c. 

| looLs—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, & 
GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
Hot-WATER FirrinGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 





= 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


AND 


ONLY GENUINE. 


| The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
| of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medica Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 


have never been published. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


his baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. 
It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


The method and secret of the preparation 


| CAUTION .—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that D.J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
| 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


| CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


| discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
| CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague. 
CHLORODYNE «acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
once naenialbedelagintagandiies | CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, aud Spasms. 
])®*£Forp's FLUID MAGNESIA. | CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rueumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
| 


J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is, without 


Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—* I 


doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera bas been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, December 1, 1564. 

Sold in bottles at Is 1jd, 2s 9d, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE”™ on the Government Stamp. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


each bottle. 


CHRISTIAN AN 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


D RATHBONE, 


AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 


W.—[EsTasuisnep 1792} 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS, 


LI ST oO F N E WwW P U B L | CAT | Oo N Ss. Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, price 16s, 


os THE LIFE OF aS CEN . 
The LIFE of THOMAS WENTWORTH, EARL of OF CHARLES DICKENS, 
STRAFFORD, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. By ELIZABETH COOPER, By JOHN FORSTER. 
Author of “ The Life of Arabella Stuart,” * Popular History of America,” &c. VOL. IIL. 1852-1870, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. (Just ready. PF a ae 
A STARTLING CONFESSION, The PHANTOM GENIUS, A WORKING YH yr 92 Pincadille 
OPERA. FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, &e. CHAPMAN and HALL, 1953 Piccadilly. 
The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN NEW SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
HOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy 8vo, a 
with Portrait. c is eee 
“Mr. John Hollingshead has done well to publish a uniform edition of the stories Now ready, PART IL. price One Shilling, of 
and essays which made his reputation.’—Sandard. r r T r ~ ' 
F: ; T 
NOTICE.—A MIDNIGHT MASS, A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, T H E W \ Y W E L I \ E N O W . 
ORTHODOX-SPIRIT SEANCE, &c. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. i 


ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious} . WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS. 

















Life in the Church of England. By the Author of * Unorthodox London,” &c. To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts 
1 vol. 8vo. ; i 
“The various papers are written in the most entertaining style, and give much 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


useful information to those who are non-conversant with the elastic nature of the 
Establishment."—Court Journal. — 
NOTICE —SPIRIT. FACES, MEDIUMS. at a DARK CIRCLE, the DAHOMEY AS IT IS. By a. x SKERTCHLy, 


VALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. c 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


UNORTHODOX LONDON;; or, Phases of Religious 
From THE TIMES, March 6, 1874. 








Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. In 1 vol. 8vo. : : j 
“Mr. Davies, in the most plain, simple, matter-of-fact way, tells us exactly what | _“ Let us add, in conclusion, that the book is very handsomely illustrated with 

he saw on each occasion. The result is a most interesting volume."—Athenwum. chromolithographs and woodcuts representing incidents in Mr. Skertehly's y 
| adventures. It is well worth reading, and written in an impartial spirit. Just ag 


In the press, and will shortly be published. | this moment, too, it is doubly interesting, as giving a truthful account of the 


H ETE RODOX LON DON By the Rev Cc M AURICE | African kingdom which is next in rank to Ashantee.” 
Davies, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London," &c., &c. " - 
1 vol. Svo. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
*,* This volume will complete the series of Dr, Davies's interesting works on t 
London Religious Life. 





In large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, 736 pp.; post free, 8s 3d, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. WARNE’S MODERN HOUSEHOLDER. 
ai A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


With Original Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim, and Three 


SHALLI WIN HER? By James Grant, Author of Hundred Woodcuts. 
“The Romance of War, “ Only an Ensign,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c., &. | The practical use of this volume {in households of any standing would save its 
3 vols. [Just ready. | expense in any one day. It is a Companion to WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY, 
_ y i a with a distinct and definite aim of its own ; and embraces all ‘‘ Domestic-Economy ” 
MERRY ENGLAND. By Witttam Harrison AINS- | subjects not treated of in“ The Model Cookery.” ‘ 


wortH, Author of * Windsor Castle.” “The Star Chamber,” “* The Tower of FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
London,” * Rookwood,” &c., &e, 3 vols. (Just ready. | 


MAKING the WORST of IT. By Joun BAKER In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d; post free, 8s. 
Horkiys. In 2 vols. LOUDON’S 


CECILY: a New Novel. By the Author of “Not| AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR: 


without Thorns,” “ Lover and sband,” “She was Young, 2 was Old,” | 2 

&e a cecke. ii Hestans si ng, Gud He was Old, Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be Avoided as well as what should be 

és ae done in a Garden each Month. Almost entirely Revised to the present date, and 
Edited by WILLIAM RoBINSON, F.L.S., with origiual Illustrations, 


\f 4 IF » a > 
The ON LY ON E of HER MOTHER. By the “Amateur gardeners will find in this work one of the best books of reference 








Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ A Winter Tour in Spain,” &. years " they could have near them.”"—Gardener. 
- a sais FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “ No 
d | In feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth gilt, postage, 4d. 


Appeal,” “ Saved by a Woman.” [Now ready. 


Tr > ry . »y » vv 
A FRIEND at COURT. By Atex.Cuartes Ewstv, MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING, 
F.S.A., Author of * The Life and Times of Algernon Sydaey," &. 3 vols. Comprising in its 600 pages :— 
[Now ready, BE pe pee Fed = GROW - 
— - - + LOWERS, and H¢ to PRODUCE THEM, 
FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories. FRUIT, its CULTURE and PRODUCE. 


By Mrs. J. H. RrippELL, Author of ‘George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “ Too By ELIZABETH WATTS. 








| 
Much Alone,” &c. [Vow ready. | 
i ganna ee | With Practical Plates, Coloured Illustrations, and Full Index. 
GRANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and Bachelors. FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 
By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 3 vols. [Vow ready. | 
| 
| 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 

















Just published. in Svo, price 5s, cloth. First-Class Subscription, 
N the PURSUIT of TRUTH as EXEMPLIFIED in the FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, ee 
PRINCIPLES of EVIDENCE, Theological, Scientific, and Judicial; a Dis- £ 
course delivered before the Sunday Lecture Society: with Notes and Authorities. ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. : 
By A. ELLEY FINCH. Commencing at any date. ‘ 
“Shows clearly and shortly the only principles of evidence upon which perma- 
nent and satisfactory belief can be founded, and the distinction between the evi- ee ss : 3 ; 
Jence which satisfies the theologian. the lawver. anc > mi science apie ht The Livrary Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Sub- 
dence whic 8 thet gian, the lawyer, and the man of science. We wish scribers in every part of London, on @ plan which has given general satisfaction 






the lecture a large circulation among the general public, whom it would tend to | sit 
enlighten."—Nature. | for many years. 

““ Whether the reader agrees with Mr. Finch's theological opinions or not, he will Prospectuses postage free on application. 
undoubtedly recognise the fact that he isin the hands of an intellect singularly 


8, however, with his masterly exposition of the principles of BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 














keen anc € 
evidence that we have mostly to deal...... We strongly recommend the perusal of 
his lecture, if only to clear up loose and bazy notions as to evidence and truth...... Prospectuses postage free on application, 
Whether in the lecture itself, or in the notes and quotations, the reader will find 
abundant food for reflection."—Educational Times. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


“ The lecture is a compact illustration of the changes in moral science by which 
the theologica] methods for the pursuit of truth have by the wisest teachers been arn] Moc 7 1 sam TT ‘ 
surrendered for scientific method A copious array of well-chosen ¢xtracts SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCH. 
fr om some scores of auth rs is given in the notes and appendix...... On the whole Enlarged to 32 pages. 
we heartily commend this lecture."—Z.caminer : icati 

“ Only a portion of this very interesting discourse is devoted to purely legal in- New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
vestigation, but Mr, Finchb’s aim is to show that the truth in theology, science, and The CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MARCH contains Forster's Life of Dickens, 
law must be pursued upon the same principles...... We have only, in concluding | 3 vols, half-calf extra, 32s—Dixon's Two Queens, 4 vols. half-calf extra, 45s— 
this notice, to thank the author for much entertaining and edifying material. His | Jowett’s Plato, 4 vols. whole calf—Thackeray's Works, half-morocco—Lord 
notes are rich with the produce of wide reading."—Law Times. Houghton'’s Monographs—Stanley’s Travels in Search of Livingstone—Hare's 

“The text is somewhat lofty for the general reader, but the notes afford a valuable | Memorials of a Quiet Life—Life of Dean Alford—Chesney’s Essays in Military Bio- 
collection of authorities for those who are interested in the vexed question of the com- | 8raphy—Miss Edwards's Rambles among the Dolomites—Personal Life of George 
| | Grote—Kenelm Chillingly—Old Kensington—The Pillars of the House—Nancy— 











patibility of science and religion...... With the author's conclusion ‘ that reform and ; 
amendment of the Law of Evidence have to a remarkable extent run parallel with | and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 
the progress and development of the physical sciences,’ we cordially concur...... NTE, 
the value of the book, which exhibits considerable research, is greatly enhanced by *,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
a good index of the authorities referred to."—Law Review. may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10, 11, and 12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


In feap. 8vo,. cloth, gilt edges, price Half-a-Crown 


] OW to BEHAVE; a Manual of Manners and Morals. By 
TT L. NICHOLS, M_D., Author of “ Forty Years of American Life.” * Human MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
logy the Sani A C 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


B f tary aud Social Science,” * Esoteric Anthropology,” &. LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


asig « 
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RIGHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 


NOTICE.—Now ready. 
Lady Avonmore’s Travels. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 
sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By THeresA YELVERTON, Lady 
‘AVONMORE, 2 vols, post Svo, 218. 


ling Visits to Salt Lake and the Y¥ 


») Pr . 
— the Straits Settlements, Sarawak; the Indian Archipelago, 


China and Siam; 
Ceylon, India, &c., &e. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to the Examiner. Edited by E. 
B. De FONBLANQUE. 5vO, lés. 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- 


TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of 
Wellington. To which is prefixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War. Edited by Lord 


COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 
HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &. By Joun Tims, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols, crown Svo, 21s. 


WORD-SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. 


By MARY CATHERINE JACKSON. In demy Svo, 10s 6d. 

“ Wherever she went the authoress invariably carried with her a cheery, kindly 
spirit,a keen eye for the beautiful, and an artistic faculty of depicting what she saw 
in a few light and decisive touches. The result is a really fresh and delightful 
volume, which it is always pleasant to read. It is quite difficult to select an extract 
from such an abundance of charming sketches.” —Guardian, 





SIX NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


NO INTENTIONS: a Novel. By Florence 


Marryart, Authoress of “ Love's Conflict,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
[Vor ready. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR: a 


Novel. By ExizA Ruy Davies, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE: aNovel. By 


COURTENEY GRANT. 


WON in a CANTER. By “Old Calabar.” 
PHILIP LEIGH: a Novel. Reprinted from 


the Zemple Bar Magazine. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


MR. STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, with Coloured Map, crown Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ASHANTI and the GOLD COAST, and WHAT we KNOW 
of If; a Narrative of the Events leading up to the present Crisis; with an 
Account of the Country, from the best Authorities. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
JOHN DALRYMPLE HAY, Bart., M.P., C.B., D.C.L., &e. 





Price 1s, full Coloured. 


ASHANTI.— LARGE SCALE MAP of the SCENE of 
OPERATIONS on the GOLD COAST from CAPE COAST CASTLE to 
KUMASI; prepared from the most recent and reliable Sources, including the 
ae a by Captain Huyshe, R.A. Scale, four miles to an inch; size, 
22 inches by 15, 





Price in Sheet, 4s; mounted in case, 7s 6d. 
LONDON IMPROVEMENTS.—STANFORD’S MAP of 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS. TRAMWAYS, and IMPROVEMENTS, 
Session 1874. Scale, 2 inches toa mile. Also, 


STANFORD’SSPECIAL MAPof RAILWAYS, RAILWAY 
STATIONS, TRAMWAYS, POSTAL DISTRICTS, &c., in London and its 
Environs. Coloured and folded, 1s; mounted in case, 3s, 


Price, Three Sheets, coloured, 7s 6d; mounted in case, 10s 6d; on roller, varnished, 
15s; separate sheets, 2s 6d. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. —STANFORD'S 
SMALLE R RAILWAY AMALGAMATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
showing the Railways and Stations. and indicating the extent of country served 
by each Railway Corporation. Scale, 12 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. 


Coloured and Mounted on Roller, Varnished, 13s. 


INDIA._STANFORD’S NEW SCHOOL MAP of INDIA, 
reduced from the most recent Government Surveys. Edited by the Rev. 1. 
Bar TON, M.A. This is the largest and most carefully prepared School Map of 
India hitherto published, and it is hoped will be found wortby of the high 
rank accorded to the rest of the Series, Scale, 40 miles to an inch: size, 50 
inches by 58, 


New Edition, strongly half-bound, 21s. 


GUINEA ATLAS.CYCLOPADIAN ATLAS of 
GENERAL MAPS. Containing 39 Coloured Maps, selected from the Series 
‘ esigned by the Useful Knowledge Society, with an Alphabetical Index. Tuis 
forms a Companion Atlas to the National, English, and other Cyclopedias, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 


¢ 


osemité Valley; the Sandwich Islands ; 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
WORTHIES of ALL SOULS. Four Centuries 


of English History, Illustrated from the College Archives. By MonTaGu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History at Oxford, and Fellow of 
All Souls. 8vo, I4s, [This day. 


3y SEA and by LAND: being a Trip through 


Egypt, India, Ceylon, Australia, New Zealand, and America, all round the 
World. By HeNry ALLWORTH MEREWETHER, one of Her Majesty's Counsel. 
Crown 8yo, 8s 6d, [This day. 


WILLIAM CARSTARES: a Character and 


Career of the Revolutionary Epoch (1649-1715). By Ronert H. Srory, 
Minister of Rosneath. With Portrait engraved by Jeens, Svo. [Nert week. 


The HIGHER SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES 


in GERMANY. _By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a New Preface, comparing 
the Policy of the Prussian Government towards Roman Catholic Education 
and Roman Catholicism with that of the English Government in Ireland, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, (Just ready. 


The SACRED POETRY of EARLY RELI- 


GIONS. Two Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral. By the Very Rev. 
R. W. Cuoncu, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's, 18mo, ls. (Next week. 


YU-PE-LA’S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in 


English Verse. By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Extra feap. 8yo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


FIRST LESSONS on the PRINCIPLES of 


COOKING, By Lady Barker. 18mo, Is, [This day, 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR based on PHILO- 


LOGICAL PRINCIPLES. By HerMANN BreYMANN, Lecturer on French 
Language and Literature at Owens College, Manchester. Extra feap. 8vo, 
4s 6d. (This day. 


ETRUSCAN RESEARCHES. By Isaac Tartor, 


M.A.,, Author of “ Words and Places,” &c. 8vo, lis. [This day. 





SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


‘JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE. By 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.’’ With Two Portraits, 
engraved by Jeens, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. (This day. 
“Such a life, with its grand lessons of unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour 
to the age in which it is lived; the biography cannot be studied without pleasure 
and profit; and, indeed, we should thiuk little of the man who did not rise from 
the study of it better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the Nation which pro- 
duces such sons need ever despair of its future.”"—Suturday Review. 





NEW EDITION, crown 8r0, 7s 6. 


A PLEA for PEASANT PROPRIETORS: 


with the Outlines of a Plan for their Establishment in Ireland. By W. T. 
THORNTON, C.B., Author of “A Treatise on Labour,” &e. (This day. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly Lyrical, 
selected and arranged for Use. With Notes and Introduction,” By R. Cagnevix 
Trencu, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Third Edition, Revised and Improved. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 7s. (This day. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of CHEMICAL 


PHILOSOPHY. By J. P. Cooke, Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in 
Harvard College. Crown Svo, 12s. 


“a .@ v 
‘A TREATISE on ORNAMENTAL and 
} BUILDING STONES of GREAT BRITAIN and FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
| arranged according to their Geological Distribution and Mineral Character ; 
| with Illustrations of their Application in Avcient and Modern Structures, 





By Epwarp HULL, M.A,, F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Lreland, 
&e. 8vo, 12s, with Photographs and Woodcuts. 


| “The book comprises a vast amount of information on this important subject, 
| which has been strangely neglected among ourselves. The numerous examples of 
| publie buildings, which are cited to enable the reader to judge for himself of the 
serviceableness of the various stones when employed under various conditions, 
are a valuable addition to the volume.”—A/heneurn, 
| 
The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


‘TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. 
By ARCHIBALD MACLAREN, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 


| “Those who have no ambition to be crack oarsmen, skilful boxers, or noted 

| pedestrians, will tind themselves amply repaid for a perusal of Mr. Maclaren’s 
very sensible remarks upon the ordinary ageuts of health,—oxercise, diet, sleep, 
air, bathing, clothing,—which are of universal application. —Lancet, 


TXT r ‘ r ‘ . “NM 0 . 
UNIVERSITY OARS. Being a Critical Inquiry 
into the After-Health of the Men who rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Boat-Race from the Year 1829 to 1869, based on the Personal Experience of 
the Rowers themselves. By JoHN EB. Monaas, M.D. MLA. Oxon, F.RC.P, 
late Captain of the John + (Coll. Uniy.), Physician ty the Mauchester Royal 
Intirmary, &c. Crown Svo, 10s 6d. 

“Dr. Morgan's book present-,in a most admirable manner, full and accurate 

! statistics of the duration of life, and of the causes of death, of all the men who 
have rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge boats from 1829 to 1869, and also gives 
letters addressed to the author by nearly every individual of the number.’ —Daily 
News, 


} MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON SINAI. 


Two vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. 
Journeys on Foot in the Wiiderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings. 
Undertaken in connection with the Ordnance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. | 


By E. H. PALMER, M.A., 


Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


| 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai | 
Survey Expedition, and C. F. Tyrwhitt-Drake, F.R.G.S, | 
The first of these volumes contains the result of the Recent Ordnance Survey of Sinai, under the direction 
of Major-General Sir Henry James, F.R.S., Director-General of the Ordnance Survey of England. In the 
second volume is embodied the account of Professor Palmer's further explorations iu the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings, Moab, &c., undertaken on behalf of the Palestine Exploration Fund, | 
“Such is our general estimate of a work which the Biblical student will highly prize for the strong light 
which it sheds upon a most important portion of Scripture history, but which ca t be read without interest 
and delight by every one who is capable of taking an intelligent interest in manuers and customs widely removed 
from our own.” —Sulurday Rericw. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








au 








Just published, 4to, price 31s 6d. 


LETTERS FROM INDIA AND KASHMIR. 


Written 1870; Annotated 1873. 


With numerous Illastrations, finely engraved on Wood 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II. (to be completed in 4 Vols.), crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


A POPULAR and UNIFORM EDITION of the LIVES of the 


CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. ByJouy, | 

Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. Third Edition. 

« There is in Lori Campbell's work much instruction, his sa bjects have been so happily selected, that it 
was scarcely possible that there should not be. An emiuent lawyer and statesman could not write the lives of 
great lawyers without interweaving curivus information, and suggesting valuable principles of judgment and 
useful practical maxims. Their principal merit is their easy, animated flow of interesting narrative."— 
Edinburgh Review, 

*.* VOLS. IIL. and IV. are in the Press, and will be published soon after EASTER. 





i 








Uniform with the above. 


The LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and KEEPERS 
of the GREAT SEAL of ENGLAND, from the Exrliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By | 
Joun, Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. Fourth Edition. 10 Vols. crown 8yo, 6s each. | 
“T scarcely need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell's excellent work.”"—Zord Macaulay. 
“Lord Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, but to the history 

of the country."—Law Review. ; 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








NEW WORK BY MR. MOTLEY. 


With Dlustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 


The LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD, | 


Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of * The Thirty Years’ War.” | 

3y JOHN Loturop MOTLEY, D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, &c., Author of | 

“The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 

“Mr. Motley is an historian in the true sense of the term......For abundance of matter, variety of | 
ingredients, compression of details, and eloquence of style, his work is a masterpiece of art...... While abound- 
ing with all the graces of style and a lively eloquence, it has been prepared with the precision of a legal 
record, and where the author's opinion admits of question, he has generally supplied ample authentic material 
to enable the reader to arrive at a right conclusion for himself.,,...~he work is an historic classic of the arst 
order.”—Morning Post. 








By the Same Author. 


HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS, from the 


Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. With Portraits, 4 vols. 8vo, 60s 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready. 


ECHOES OF THE NIGHT, and other Poems. 


By FRANCIS HENRY WOOD, B.A.. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, price 4s 6d. 


London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster low 





This day, March 14th, is published. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE ECONOMIST, 


ENTITLED 


THE COMMERCIAL HISTORY AND REVIEW OF 1878, 
In continuation of the Series commenced with 1863, containing a careful digest of the Leading Merchants’ and 
Brokers’ Circulars in the Different Branches of Trade, Returus of Prices, Accounts of the Banks of England | 
and France, Appendices relating to Special Subjects of Mercantile Interest connected with the Year, &c.; the | 
object of the Supplement being to place in possession of our readers a Commercial History of 1373 worthy 
of preservation and adapted for reference. 


The Price of the ECONOMIST on March 14th will be 1s 4d; by post, Is 4}d. 
OFFICE—349 STRAND, W.C. 








(March 14, 1874, 


——. 
Now ready. 
NINTH EDITION, 1874, 
Price 50s, elegantly bound, 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Priace of Wales, 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES 


OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM: 


A ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TIT! y 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT BRITWYS 
AND IRELAND. 
By EDWARD WALFORD, ¥.A,, 
Late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 





_ Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage 
Education, &c, of more than 12,000 distinguished 


| Heads of Families in the United Kingdom, their Heirs 


Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Ree ord of 
the Patronage at their disposal, the Offices which A ths 
hold or have held. their Town Addresses, Count ul 
Residences, Clubs, &e. F wd 
All the information is compiled from materials col 
lected from the families themselves, and ever y exertion 
is used to render the Work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. . : 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, Ww. 
Just ready, 13mo, 2s 6d, cloth; extra cloth, gilt edges, i. 
QIELECT POELRY for CHILDREN, 

By JoSEPH PAYNE, Professor of the Science and 
Art of Education to the College of Preceptors. With 


| brief Explanatory Notes. Isth Edition, revised and 


considerably enlarged by the addition of Poems, for 
permission to use which the publishers are iudebted 
to Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, and others. 

London: LOcKWOoD and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
| YDROSTATICS & PNEUMATICS, 
Dr. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK of. New 
Edition, Revised, and the greater part rewritten, by 
BENJAMIN LOEWY, F.R.A.S., Lecturer on Physies in 
University College, London. With 236 Ulustrations, 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, 
| ROWNING’S HISTORY of the 
HUGUENOYTS; being a Complete Account of 
the Sufferings and Progress of Protestantism in France 
from the Reformation to the Present Time. By the 
late W. S. Browning. 4th Edition. 8vo, price 63, 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Price 3d weekly (No. 1, Mareh 7). 
Tue PICTORIAL WORLD will supply 
_ High-class Engravings of Eveuts of the Week, 
and whatever is new in Art, Society. Politics, Litera- 
ture, and Fashion. Fifty Artists and Writers of 


| acknowledged merit are engaged to contribute. The 


PICTORIAL WORLD will be a First-rate Lllustrated 
Newspaper, on a fine-toned paper, for Threepence 
Weekly. Prospectus free. Order of your Newsvendor 
or at the Railway Bookstalls. 
Offices, 63 Fieet Street, London. 

Sere THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 

of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large aud liberal scale 
only by themselves 

RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 

repeat that their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
any, and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROAD WOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—TIIlustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application to either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street, City 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE, 
—Pianoforte Gallery (iargest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 








PRARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply every size of these instruments 
on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 
YOLLARD'S GRAND PIANO- 
FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 
NRAND PIANOFORTES— 
CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 938 to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regent Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestia 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 








1 B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
e) «© and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 








uty 
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HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two 
Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. 
Hepworth Drxon. 
30s. COMPLETING THE WORK. 


“These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ‘ History 
of Two Queens * will be perused with keen interest by 
Every page of what may be 


thousands of readers. ! 
termed Anne Boleyn’s story affords a happy illustra 
tion of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The 
work should be found in every library.” — /’ost, 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols.. 2s. 


Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 


PERCEVAL; including his Correspondence. 


his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. 8ve, 


with Portrait, 30s. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 


THOSE in SORROW. Dedicated by Permission 
to the QUEEN. I vol., 5s, bound. 


Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of Her 
MAsesty, and corrected by the Nobility. 1 vol., with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 


Second-Cousin Sarah, By F. W. 


Ropinson, Author of * Grandmother's Money.” 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 
Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols, 
“A powerful novel." —Lraminer. 


Broken Bonds. 


Smarr, Author of * Breezie Langton.” 
“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in 
teresting than ‘ Broken Bonds.’ "—Sunday Times. 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary 


Ceci, Hay. 3 vols. 








3 vols. 


The Blue Ribbon. By the Author SUPERNATURAL RELIGION ; 


of “St. OLAVE’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


PIGEONS.—NEW HIGH-CLASS SERIAL WORK on 
PIGEONS, with COLOURED PLATES. 
Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN will publish, 
in Month!y Parts, price Is, 


HE BOOK of PIGEONS. By Roperr 
FULTON, assisted by the most Eminent Fanciers. 
Edited and arranged by Lewis WriGHt, Author of 
* The Illustrated Book of Poultry,” &c., &c. Contain- 


ing Standards for Judging, and illustrated with Life- | 
W. Ludlow, | 


like Coloured Plates, painted by Mr. J. 
and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Part I. ready March 25. 
Full Prospectuses at all Booksellers, 





By AUTHORITY. 

Will be ready on 13th March. 
TRHE REVISED EDIVION of 
IV., A.D. 1812 to 1823. Prepared under the Direction | 
of the Statute Law Committee, and Published by the | 
Authority of Her Majesty's Government. Imperial | 
8vo, cloth boards, price 25s. | 
_Eyre and Srorriswoope, Her Majesty's Printers, | 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers, 


MR. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS ON THE 
DOMESTIC USE OF FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply illustrated, 
‘eh R DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. | 
Price 12s, | 
QiMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
K 
\ ieee USE of FUEL in COOKING. 
Price 5s. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE.- | 
KJ PLACES, SIOVES, and VENTILATION. 
Price 6d, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8yo. 
NE&Vous EXITAUSTION, and the 
A _ Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 
the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 

ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 2s, or post free, 2s 6d. 
TurE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1874. Twenty-ninth Annual 
ssue, containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine. and Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
the Newspaper Map. 
Cc, MITCHELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
aud 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. | 


Queens : 
By W. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, | 


| 


By Hawley | 
-EWALD'S HISTORY 





| 


| 
the | 
STATUTES, Vol. V., 52 George III. to 4 George | 


A CATECHISM of GRECIAN HISTORY. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
NEW WORKS. 





| The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By J.A.Froupe M.A. Vols. [I. and TIL, « nopleting the Work, [On Apri? 2, 


‘A HISTORY of GREECE. 
| W. Cox, M.A. Vols. I. and II. (to the close of 
| 

(LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, 
First Earl of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806 
post Svo, 31s Gd. 


MEMOIR of LORD DENMAN, formerly Lord 


Chief Justice of England. By Sir J. Annovin Judge of the High Court of Bombay. With Two 


By the Rev. GeorGe 


the Peloponnesian War), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 36s, 
ted by his Grand-Niece, the Countess of MINTO. 3 vols. 


| 
| 


late 


Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
Lord MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. Authorised Edition, 
in SEVEN MONTHLY Parts, SIXPENCE each. Pants I. to IIT. now ready, 





'The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S ESSAYS.  Autho- 


rised Edition, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, sewed ; 


} 

ESSAYS CRITICAL 
} Original and partly Reprinted from the // 

| Q.C., M.P. for Marylebone, 


The FOLK-LORE of ROME, collected by Word- 


By R. IL. Bosk, Ant f * Sagas from the Far East,” &c, 


NARRATIVE, partly 
Ry WILLIAM Forsyti, 
(Nearly ready. 


and 
(eavta’y, and other Reviews, 


8vo. 


of-Mouth from the People, Patranas,” Crown 


Svo, 12s 6d. 


of ISRAEL, Vow. V., the 


Ilistory of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Isra » the Time of Christ. Translated from the German by J 


ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 8v¥o, 18s. 


an Inquiry into 


the Reality of Divine Revelation. 2 vols. 8v >, 2+s 


MEETING the SUN: 
World, through Egypt, China, Japan, and California. 
Wood Engravings. Medium 8vo, 24s. 


From JANUARY to 


Children. 


a Journey all round the 
By W. Simpson, F.R.G.S. With 48 Heliotypes and 


DECEMBER: a Book for 


Second Edition. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


oasarn Perrem, and Gaver, Laden Hit, Lonton. | SELAIKESPEARE'S HOME and RURAL LIFE. By 


trated by about 100 Landscapes and Views by the Heliotype 
Imperial d4to, 52s 6d. 


JAMES WALTER; a Biographical Narrative, illu 
process from Original Drawings taken in the |) 


The POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 


By Dr. George Hartwie, Second Edition; 


vlities 


Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions. 
Maps, Chromoxylographs, Woodcuts. Svo, price 10s 6d 


Edited 


by the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 18mo, Is 64 


CULLEY’S HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELE- 


GRAPHY. and Woodcuts, 


MILLERS ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theo- 


Hf. MA 


Sixth Edition, revised and enlarge! 8vo, price 16s, 


retical and Practical. Revised, with Additions, ! LEOD, F.C.S, 3 vols. 8vo, £3. 


FRANCIS FRANCISS BOOK on ANGLING; a 


Complete Treatise on Fishing in every branch, with Portrait, and 15 other Plates, Post 8vo, 15s, 


The PUBLIC-SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By 


B. H. Kennevy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, Second Edition, enlarged. 


Crown Svo, 78 6d. 


LECTURES on FEVER, 
of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Intirmary. 
Moore, M.D., &e. 


delivered in the Theatre 
By W. Stokes, M.D., &e. Edited by J. W. 


Svo, lds. 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. _ 


F. 0. ADAMS. 


HE HISTORY of JAPAN. Com- 

piled from Native and Official Sources. By 

F. 0. ADAMS, formerly H.B.M's Chargé d'Affaires 

and Secretary of Legation at Yedo. Vol. I., bring- 

ing the History down to 1864. With Map and 

Plans, 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Just ready. 
BARON F. VON HELLWALD. 


HE RUSSIANS in CENTRAL 

ASIA. A Critical Examination, down to 

the Present Time, of the Geography and History 

of Central Asia. By Baron F. VoN HE&LLWALD. 

Translated by Lieut-Col. THEODORE WIRGMAN, 

LL.B. 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 12s. [Just ready. 

DAVID KER. 

N the ROAD to KHIVA. By 

Davip Krr, late Correspondent tothe Daily 

Telegraph. Post 8v0, with several Photographs and 

a Copy of the Russian Official Map of Captain 

Leusilin. Cloth, 12s, 

This volume is not a mere reprint of letters to 

the Daily Telegraph, but contains a full account of 

the author's journeyings through Central Asia, 

togethor with many hitherto unpublished and very 

interesting facts respecting the late Russian cam- 
paign against Khiva. 

JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 
ONGEVITX. «The Means of Pro- 


longing Litefaep Middle Age. By the Author 
of “ Household eMme."* Cr. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


WN (This day. 
JAMES HINT ° 
gsr. By Ya for PRACTICAL 
USE. By ious Writers, Edited by 


James HINTON. 2 vols. cr. 8yo, with 50 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 12s 6d. (Just ready. 
W. B. CARPENTER. LL.D., M.D., &c. 


RINCIPLES of MENTAL 

PHYSIOLOGY. With their Applications 

to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the’ 

Study of its Morbid Conditions. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 12s. (Just out. 


Professor JOSIAH P. COOKE, 
rNHE NEW CHEMISTRY. By 
Professor JostaAH P. COOKE, of Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cr. 8vo, with 31 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 
(/mmediately. 
*.* Being Volume IX. of “The International 
Scientific Series.” 
The NORMAN PEOPLE ss 
ND their EXISTING DESCEND- 
ANTS in the BRITISH DOMINIONS and 
the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. 8vo, cloth, 
2Is. [This day. 
SARA COLERIDGE. _ 4 
JHANTASMION. A Fairy 
Romance. By SARA COLERIDGE. A New 
Edition. With an Introductory Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord CoLEripGe, of Ottery S. Mary. 
Cr. 8yo, cloth, 73 6d. (This day. 


MARY HOOPER. _ 
IT’ LE DINNERS: How to Serve 
4 Them with Elegance and Economy. By the 
Author of “ A Handbook of the Breakfast-Table.” 

Cr. 8yo, cloth, 5s. (Just ready, 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. aie 
| ge ee and PROSE WORKS. 
Sollected Edition. In 5 vols. er. 8vo, cloth, 

each 6s, 

Volumes I. and II., with a Portrait, are now ready. 


V ASTER SPIRITS. Essays on 
1 Literary Topics of Permanent Interest. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 

* Full of fresh and vigorous writing.” —Saturday 
Review, 

» Very pleasant and readable."—Eraminer. 

* A series of light and bright papers. ‘Standard, 


ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 
YTUDIES in MODERN PROB- 
k_.) LEMS. By Various Writers. Elited by OxBY 
Sarpiey, M.A. Vol.I. Cr. 8¥o, cloth, 5s, 
CONTENTS —Sacr+mental Confession—Abolition 
of the XXXIX. Articles. Part I—The Sanctity of 
Marriage—Creation and Modern Science—Re- 
treats for Persons Living in the World—Catholic 
and Protestant—The Bishops on Confession in the 
Church of England. 
Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. , " 
| ae l 'THINE OWN PEOPLE. 
An Appeal to the Home Church for Foreign 
Missions. Cr. 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. [Just out, 
V ORDS of HOPE from the 
PULPIT of the TEMPLE CHURCH. 
[Third Edition shortly. 
thoroughly practical.”"— 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Able, lucid, and 
Standard. 
rMHE YOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING 

j ITSELF for GOD'S SERVICE. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. [Fourth Edition shortly. 

* More than usually eloquent and thoughtful. 
Full of a belief which is liberal, without ceasing 
to be earnest and devout."—Spectator. 

ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
YSSAYS on RELIGION = and 

‘4 LITERATURE. By Various Writers. 
Kdited by the Most Reverend Archbishop MAn- 





CHURCH THOUGHT & CHURCH WORK 
DITED by Rev. Cuas. ANDERSON, 


M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, Limehouse 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. Containing Articles by the Revs. J. 
LI. Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry Jones, Brooke Lam- 
bert, A. J. Ross, Professor Uheetham, the Editor, 
and others. [Second Edition shortly. 


H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
HOUGHTS for the TIMES. Cr. 

8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Sixth Edition ready. 

“Mr. Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with 
remarkable freshness and vigour. In all that he 
says we perceive a transparent honesty and 
singleness of purpose."—Saturday Revier. 


R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. 
HE EXPANSE of HEAVEN. A 


Series of Essays on the Wonders of the 
Firmament. By R. A. Procror, B.A. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, 63. [Second Edition ready, 

“A very charming work; cannot fail to lift the 

. reader's mind up ‘through nature's work to 

nature's God.’ "—Standard. 


Professor J. TYNDALL. 
PMHE FORMS.of WATER in RAIN 
and RIVERS, ICE and GLACIERS. With 
26 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
(Fourth Edition shortly. 

*,* Being Vol. I. of “ The International Scientific 
Series.” 

“Eloquent and instractive in an eminent de- 
gree.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


EDWARD SMITH, M.D. 


OODS. By Epwarp Situ, M.D. 

Cr. 8vo, with 15; Diagrams, cloth, 5s. 

(Third Edition shortly. 

*,* Being Vol. III. of * The International Scientific 
Series.” 

“ Contains a very large amount of useful infor- 
mation.” — Academy. 

Professor ALEXANDER BAIN. 
IND and BODY: the Theories of 
their Relations. Four Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 4s. (Third Edition shortly. 

*,* Being Vol. IV. of * The International Scientific 
Series.” 

“A brief and popular statement of the leading 
positions of psychology."—£.raminer. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
rMHE STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
(Third Edition shortly. 

*,* Being Volume V. of * ‘lhe International Scien- 
tific Series.” 

“Contains a great amount of interesting and 
suggestive matter.”"—Saturday Review. 

J. BELL PETTIGREW, M.D., F.R.S. 
NIMAL LOCOMOTION ; \ or, 
Walking, Swimming, and Flying. Witha 
Dissertation on Aeronautics. Cr. 8vo, with 130 

Illustrations, cloth, 53. [Second Edition ready. 

*,* Being Volume VIL. of “The International 
Scientific Series.” 

“Under each head he gives his reader the 
result of much minute and industrious observa- 
tion, and states his case with force.”—wSpectator. 

HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. 
R ESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL 

\W DISEASE. By Henry Mavpstry, M.D. 
Cr. Svo. cloth, 5s. (Second Edition shortly. 

*,* Being Volume VIIL. of * The loternational 
Scientific Series.” 

WIILLAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 

‘ ie ALPS of ARABIA; or, ‘Travels 
through Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy 

Land. 8vo, with Map, cloth, 12s. 

“ Very readable and instructive."—John Bull. 

* Easily and pleasuntly written; conveys a good 
deal of valuable information on various subjects 
connected with the localities passed through.”— 
Glasgow News. 


T. T. COOPER. 
7“ E MISHMEE HILLS: an Account 


of a Journey made in an Attempt to pene- 
trate Tibet from Assam, to open New Routes for 
Commerce. S8vo, with 4 Illustrations and Map, 
cloth, 10s 6d. 
“ An interesting book.”—Spectator. 
“Tt is especially rich in sporting incidents.”"— 
Standard. 
“ A charming book of travels."—Athenzum, 
WALTER GOODMAN. 
© UBA, the PEARL of the 
ANTILLES. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
“A purely picturesque account of Cuban life and 
manners.”"—Saturday Review. 
“ We can recommend his whole volume as very 
amusing reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
N OUNTAIN, MEADOW, §and 
MERE; a Series of Outloor Sketches of 
Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With 16 Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“The great charm of a book of this kind lies in 
its reviviog co many of the brighter associations 


HARRIET POWER. 


Or INVALIDS, HOW SHALL 
WE AMUSE and EMPLOY THEM? B 
HARRIET Powgr. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 2s 6d, od 
“A very useful little brochure."—John Bull, 

A NEW POEM. 


fPYHE DISCIPLES. By Harrrer 
A asees  Saeses KING, Author of 
“ Aspromonte, and other Poems.” A New Editi 
Cr, 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s 6d. wow Baltes, 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


we Collected and Arranged by 
the Author. Red-line Edition. Handsomely 

bound, with [lustrations and Portrait, 7s 6d. 

a Edition, with Frontispiece, cloth extra, 


oA singularly simple and straightf 
fashion of verse."'—-Academy. ae 
JOHN DENNIS. 
NGLISH SONNETS. Col 
4 ec 
aud Arranged. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d, 
“A selection which every lover of poetry will 
consult again and again with delight."—Spectator, 
CANON R. H. BAYNES. 
OME SONGS for QUIET HOURS. 
Edited by the Editor of * Lyra Anglicana,” 
&e. Fe. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. [Second Edition ready. 
“There are poems in which every word has a 
meaning, and from which it would be unjust to 
remove a stanza...... Some of the best pieces in the 
book are anonymous.”—Pal/ Mal! Gazette. 
W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Jun. 
YRICS of LOVE, Selected and 
. Arranged, from SHAKESPEARE to 
—- Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3 6d. 
“A selection of short love-poems, chosen with 
taste.”"—Pali Mall Gazette. 
“The anthology is a very full and good one." 
Academy. 
“Carefully selected and elegantly got up.”"— 
John Bull. i 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
TIGNETTES in RHYME, and 
VERS de SOCIETE. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. [Second Edition ready. 
“Clever, clear-cut, and careful.”—Atheneum. 
“We were hardly prepared for the touches of 
genuine beauty which adorn so many of these 
littie poems." —Spectator. 
EDMUND W. GOSSE. 


N VIOL and FLUTE. A New 
Volume of Poems. With a Design by W. 
B. Scott. Cr. 8vo, with an Illuminated Cover, 5s. 
“His poems are essentially sweet, and some 

display remarkable power.”—Eraminer. 
“Mr. Gosse has by this book alone won a high 
place among Euglish poets."— Westminster Revivir. 

E. CARPENTER, 

TARCISSUS; and other Poems. By 


E. CARPENTER. Feap. 8yo, cloth, 53. 

“In many of these poems there is a force of 
fancy, a grandeur of imagination, and a power of 
utterance not by any means common in these 
days.""—Sfandard. 


Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 


T ARA. By Colonel Mrapows 
TAYLOR, Author of “Th> Confessions of a 
Thug,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, cr 8vo, 
with a Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. [Short/y. 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 
| is STRANGE COMPANY; or, the 
Note-Book of a Roving Correspondent. By 
JAMES GREENWOOD, * ‘The Amateur Casual.’ Cr. 
8vo, cloth, 63. (Second Edition, ready. 
“A bright, lively book.”"—Standard. 
* Amusing and interesting.”"— Vanity Fair. 
Sir VINCENT EYRE, C.B., K.C.S.I. 
AYS of a KNIGHT ERRANT in 
MANY LANDS. A Book for the Young. By 
Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, C.B., K.C.S.L 
Square cr. 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Lays of Pharaoh Land, of Home Land, of 
Wonder Land, and of Rhine Land. 
STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. 
LUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for 
Boys. With Six Illustrations, er. 8vo, cloth, 
33 6. [Second Edition ready. 
“ A thorough book for boys."—London Society. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


1. JUDITH GWYNNE. By Lisle 
CARR. 3 vols. [This day. 

2. TOO LATE. By Mrs. Newman. 2 
Vols. 


“ Margaret is a real and not a common success. Her 
depth of nature, true greatness, true modesty— 
absolutely without false shime—her docility, patience, 
and courage are beautifully described, and very touch- 
ing.” —Spectator. 
3. LADY MOPETOUN’S 
DAUGHTER. By t1£0aaT, Author of 
* St. Bede's.” 3 vols. 
“Carefully written......The interest 
tained.”"—Athenwum. 


is well sus- 








NING. 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


of one’s early existence.” —Saturday Review. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


* Interesting and readable.”"—J/our. 
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